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ALFRED ORDWAY. 


) LFRED ORDWAY, who 
., died November 17, 1897, 
y “at the age of seventy-six 
1% ey years, was one of the old- 

AX’ est and best known of our 
New England artists. He 
was of English ancestry, 
the first of the family to 
come to this country being James 
Ordway, who arrived between the 
vears 1623 and 1641 and _ settled 
in Dover, New Hampshire, but 
subsequently removed to Newbury, 
Massachusetts. The Ordways who 
followed him appear to have been con- 
spicuous in church and public affairs. 
Alfred Ordway came of Revolutionary 
family by both parents. His great- 
grandfather, Nehemiah Ordway, a 
physician of Amesbury, was chosen by 
that town “to form and equip a com- 





pany for Bunker Hill’; and_ his 
grandfather on his mother’s side, 


Jacob B. Currier, fought in that battle. 
His grandfather, Samuel, and_ his 
father, Thomas Ordway, were, like 
the Ordways before them, active in 
town and church affairs. From his 
father, who was a man of unusual re- 
finement and beauty of character, he 
is said to have inherited his love of 
nature. 

Alfred Ordway was born in Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts, March 9, 1821. 
Most of his boyhood was spent in 
Lowell, where his father held the posi- 
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tion of city clerk for many years. He 
began early to show signs of talent, 
and was placed by his father with an 
ornamental sign painter of Lowell, 
where he worked until he excelled his 
instructor. Later he started in por- 
trait painting under Mr. G. P. A. 
Healey, and made such headwav 
under his instruction that he was se- 
lected to paint the portraits of all the 
presidents of the United States, to 
adorn the museum at Lowell. Shortly 
afterwards, the museum burned, but 
Mr. Ordway felt that his portraits 
were not a loss to posterity. In 1845 
he opened a studio on Tremont Row, 





ALFRED ORDWAY IN EARLY MANHOOD. 


From a daguerreotype. 
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Boston, where among other artists 
were W. M. Brackett, Edward A. 


Brackett, Moses Wight, S. L. Gerry, 
Benjamin Champney, F. D. Williams 
and S. W. Griggs. 

Ordway was distinctively a New 
England artist. He painted New Eng- 
land’s mountain streams and green 
valleys, her limpid pools with over- 
hanging willows, and her mountain 
peaks. He always 
painted with love and 
tenderness for his sub- 
jects, a poet’s feeling for 
nature and a desire for 
truth, so that whenever 
we see his shaded pools 
or far-off mountain tops, 


IN THE 


MEADOWS, NORTH 


we feel that we are intimate with his 
subjects, for in them are New Eng- 
land’s unmistakable characteristics. 
He chose the quiet subjects rather 
than the rugged and solitary aspects 
of New England’s coast. Yet into 
these calm aspects he infused a spirit 
that belonged to the people and seems 
a part of the air that the true New 
Englander breathed. As he often 
said, he “tried to paint nature exactly 
as he saw it.”” If the tree was straight 
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ORDWAY. 


To 
him it was nature, and to his mind, if 
you did not care for it, you did not 


and stiff, so it was represented. 


care for nature. If his pictures at 


times lacked atmosphere, so in very 
much does New England life; if the 
lines were sometimes hard, so, too, 
were the lines in the lives of New Eng- 
land’s sturdy founders, from whom 
this loving artist was descended. 


For 










this reason, Mr. 
Ordway’s art 
forms part of New 
England _ history 
and life, internal 
as well as exter- 
nal, human as 
well natural. 
Practically  un- 
trained, he was an 
artist of nature's 
making, who, 
when other men 
were seeking 
study in Europe, 
remained at home, held there by duty 
and affection; so that in his work there 
is the New England atmosphere un- 
influenced by European feeling or ex- 
pression. 

Mr. Ordway was “early recognized 
as an authority on art matters in Bos- 
ton, the connoisseur of the town,” as 
one writes. He was one of the chief 
men to lay the foundation of the Bos- 
ton Art Club, and was its first secre- 
tary and treasurer, and later its presi- 


as 


ALFRED ORDWAY. 


dent. He was director and curator of 
the art department of the Athenzum 
from 1856 to 1863, and not only made 
it a success artistically, but financially. 
While he was there, during the heat 
of the pro-slavery period, a bust of 
John Brown, by Edward Brackett, 
was exhibited, and one of the di- 
rectors objecting to its being shown, 
Mr. Ordway said to him: “So you 
don't like the Brown bust; but there 
is a bust further along of the devil, and 
you make no objections to that, — 
a singular choice, 
sir.” 

Mr. Ordway 
founded the Paint 
and Clay Club. 
In March last year 
that club gave a 
banquet in honor 
of his seventy- 
sixth birthday. On 
this occasion it 
was expected that 
Mr. Ordway 
would make some 
remarks, though 
it was known that 
he was not given 
to speechmaking. 
A member of the 
club gives this 





account: “The hour arrived when 
he was expected to say something, 
when to their surprise he dis- 
played voluminous sheets of manu- 
script. They settled themselves ‘in 
their seats with great expectations, to 
listen to the treat the old gentleman 
had in store for them, for they recog- 
nized and honored his intellectuality. 
He apologized for the length of what 
he had prepared and craved to the end 
their indulgent patience; and he then 
delivered the following lines: 
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THE WAYSIDE INN. 


“You all must know the proverb old, 
That ‘speech is silver, and silence gold.’ 

I never had the silver art 

To stir the brain or touch the heart; 

Nor yet have I the poet's skill 

To make my words obey my will; 

So must my thoughts remain unsung:— 
I give you gold and hold my tongue.” 


“The uproar was immediate, and 
the Bohemian congratulations were 
cordial and hearty over his success in 
playing on their credulity. It was the 
hilarious hit of the evening, 
better than an address of 
half an hour.” 

Mr. Ordway was a por- 
trait painter before he was 
known as a_ landscape 
painter, and as his nature 
was sensitive and intuitive, 
he was able to put into 
his portraits the peculiar 
characteristics of each indi- 
vidual, but always the char- 
acter in its best light, as he 
saw it. In his pictures of 
children there is the real 
charm and_ freshness _ of 


has coarse instincts betrays himself 
when he tries to give us On canvas a 
pure type of refinement and sensibility. 
Mr. Ordway’s nature was incapable of 
receiving a taint of the vulgar; and no 
man, woman or child could come into 
contact with this man, old in years, 
without feeling that the purity and 
ideality of youth were still his. 
Though he had more than his share of 
trouble, and lived to see himself and 





childhood. The artist who AUTUMN IN THE PEMIGEWASSET VALLEY. 
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his work in a measure superseded by 
new men and new methods, he never 
became hard or cynical, but lived 
his unselfish life, helping all who came 


more modern productions with star- 
tling theme and “stunning technique,” 
we recognize the fact that he painted 
because he loved nature, with no 





ALFRED ORDWAY. 


From a painting by himself. 


in his way, cheerfully and gladly, 
when often it was he who needed the 
help of others. He could truly say 
with the poet: 


“In the fell clutch of circumstance, 
I have not winced nor cried aloud.” 


When we compare Mr. Ordway’s 
canvas, the quiet scenes and unosten- 
tatious expression, to some of the 


striving for artificial effect, no de- 
sire to astonish the public. Conse- 
quently his work became finer as he 
grew older, and the pictures painted in 
the last two years of his life show him 
at his best. His work throughout re- 
flects the character of the man, — his 
modesty, simplicity and serenity. The 
man himself cannot be forgotten by 
those who knew him and felt the 
charm of his personality. 











A WINTER THAW. 


By Minna Irving. 


WANDERING wind came up the land 
A And bore the sweetness yet 
From miles of lilies in the south 
And banks of mignonette. 

The maple-buds began to swell, 

The brooks began to flow, 
And violet-roots were faintly stirred 

Beneath the sod and snow. 


A crocus ina sheltered nook 
Put up an emerald blade 
With hints of gold about the heart, 
“For this is spring,” it said; 
But down the bitter norther swept 
In clouds of snow and sleet, 
And wrapped about the tender leaf 
An icy winding-sheet. 


THE WINTER BROOK. 


By Minna Irving. 


HE shelving shores on either side 
T Were smooth with crusted snow, 
And hung with tiny icicles 
Like jewels in a row. 
A net of branches, black and bare, 
Above it met and crossed, 
And every slender twig was twined 
With filaments of frost. 


The sunless world for many a mile 
Was bleak and white and chill, 
With snow upon the furrowed field, 
And silence on the hill; 

sut still between its frozen banks 
The brooklet danced along, 

And never ceased by night or day 
The music of its song. 


For at its heart a living spring 
Sent up its silver spray; 

Like hope within the human breast, 
It kept the ice away. 

And through the winter’s bitter cold, 
Its dark and silent hcurs, 

Yet still its babbling voice foretold 

he coming of the flowers. 
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THE AMERICAN 





COLLEGE FOR GIRLS AT 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


By Emma Paddock Telford. 


HILE all the 
political 
forces of Eu- 
rope are en- 
gaged upon 

the solution of 
the Eastern 

Question, inex- 

tricably —_ knot- 

ting in that en- 
deavor its al- 
ready tangled 
skein, America 
alone, with no 

“axe” to grind 

solely by the broad 














actuated 


and 
claims of humanitarianism and Chris- 
tianity, is giving an answer through 
the silent, invisible, but potent in- 


fluence of her educational insti- 
tutions. In this onward movement, 
it is the women of America who have 
taken an active part. Previous to 
1869 educational advantages for the 
women of the Orient were limited in 
the extreme, despite the fact that the 
Ottoman government, under Sultan 


Mahmoud, had made some show of 
establishing schools. These, however, 
were utterly barren of results, the in- 
structors themselves being lamentably 
ignorant and the instruction circum- 
scribed by the narrow doctrines of Is- 
lam. Intellectual gifts and moral or 
social accomplishments for women 
were neither valued nor considered es- 
sential. Matrimony, the earlier the 
better, was esteemed the supreme and 
only destiny of women, and around 
this every thought and action re- 
volved. A few convent schools for the 
daughters of the more liberal-minded 
Turks, with a sprinkling of Greek, 
Armenian and other Christian schools 
of a most elementary character, were 
the feeble rays which served merely to 
make the Stygian darkness visible. 
With the impetus given by the 
work of our American missionaries, 
and notably through the influence of 
Robert College, a demand at last 
began to grow at the capitol of the 
Turkish empire for a school that 


should afford a higher education for 





SCUTARI. 
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girls, until in 1869 a call for funds for 
that object was sent to America 
through the Foreign Secretary of the 
American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, Rev. N. G. 
Clark. This appeal for $3,000 to begin 
the work of such an institution com- 
mended itself to the Woman’s Board 
of Foreign Missions, who took the 
matter in charge. A house was rented 
in Stamboul, an American teacher, 
Miss Julia A. Rappelye, secured, and 
in October, 1871, the 
school was opened with a 
nucleus of three Armenian 
girls. By another year the 
work appeared so full of 
promise that a second call 
for funds to carry on the 
work was sent out—this 
time from the annual meet- 
ing of the Western Turkey 
Mission, in whose province 
Constantinople is situated. 
This in turn meeting with 
a cordial response, negotia- 
tions were at once entered 
upon for the purchase of a 
beautiful site of two acres 
in Scutari. With charac- 
teristic American prompt- 
ness, building was immediately be- 
gun; and on January 6, 1876, teachers 
and pupils moved into the new home, 
over whose entrance hall shone forth 
the words: “This House for God.” 

The aim of the institution, as set 
forth by the minutes of the Woman’s 
3oard of Missions, was as follows: 
“The design of the high school shall 
be to provide for the thorough educa- 
tion and Christian culture of girls from 
the various surrounding native com- 
munities, and also for a special train- 
ing of such as may desire to become 
teachers and helpers in the mission- 
ary work. Its arrangement and ad- 
ministration shall be such as to secure, 
with the divine blessing, a true and 
symmetrical Christian character in the 
pupils, well-qualified teachers of native 
female seminaries and higher schools, 
wives of pastors, and well-ordered 
Christian homes.” 


APPROACH 
MAIN ENTRANCE, 


By the end of the second year the 
little band of three pupils had in- 
creased to 25; while three years after 
entering the new building, 56 board- 
ers and 32 day scholars proved the suc- 
cess and wisdom of the enterprise. 
But the number of pupils again out- 
grew the accommodations provided, 
and the knocking of many hands was 
constant at the door. In 18go, less 
than twenty years from the establish- 
ment of the high school, the phe- 






TO THE 


THE STREET GATEWAY. 


nomenal growth of the school and the 
influence of public sentiment, shown 
by the desire of a rapidly increasing 
number of girls for a college educa- 
tion, proved that there was a field for 
the still broader education of women 
in Turkey. With the demand was felt 
the consequent obligation to raise the 
standards of scholarship, and the 
home school, expanding, became a 
college, regularly incorporated by the 











THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts as 
“The American College for Girls at 
Constantinople,” and empowered to 
grant such honors, degrees and diplo- 
mas as are granted or conferred by 
any university, college or seminary of 
learning in the Commonwealth. 
Although placed in the arena of a 


wider scholarship, 
the special plan 
under which the 


Home School start- 
ed was not lost sight. 
of; and the college 
continues to offer 
to the women of the 
East not only the 
facilities for broad 
intellectual culture, 
but all that tends 
to the cultivation of 
a complete Chris- 
tian womanhood. 
While non-secta- 
rian, the American 
College is distinctly 
a Christian college, 
conducted in the be- 
lief that Christian 
faith is fundamental 
to the highest cul- 
ture. 


MISS MARY 
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MILLS PATRICK. 


President of the College. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE, 


The American College is unique in 
this respect, that it is the only college 
where the corporation in whose name 
the rights of the institution are vested, 
as well as the entire governing board 
of trustees, is composed entirely of 
women. The president of the board of 
trustees is Mrs. Judson Smith of Bos- 
ton; the secretary, 
Miss Abbie B. Child 
of the same city. 

In its teachers the 
college has been 
most fortunate. The 
six resident profes- 
sors, including the 


president, Miss 
Mary M. Patrick, 
are all American 


women, graduates 
of Mount Holyoke 
or other Eastern 
colleges, and ail 
have passed rigor- 
ous examinations in 
the higher branches 
of learning. Of 
splendid mental 
equipment, keenly 
alive to the neces- 
sity of keeping 
abreast of the times, 
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all have supplemented their train- 
ing with special work in various 
European universities adapted to the 
requirements of their various depart- 
ments. Last summer, Miss Patrick 
received the degree of Ph. D. from 
the University of Berne, Switzer- 


land. Full of enthusiasm, their 
example as well as teaching has 
contributed to inspire the young 


daughters of the Ori- 
ent to make the most 
of their opportunities; 
while the wisdom, the 
tact and the ability, as 


well as the devotion 
and heroism, which 
these women have 


shown 
dark 


through the 
days when the 


clouds hung very heavy about the 
little colony, have all conspired to bind 
them to the hearts of the people with 
“hoops of steel.” Looking on danger 
in many forms, they have refused to 
leave their post of duty, realizing that 
by the protection of their presence, by 
the infinite power of sympathy and the 
ministry of practical relief, they could 


come into touch with their pupils as 
by no other way. While seeing many 
things in Turkish life and institutions 
which in their judgment were suscep- 
tible of improvement, they have kept 
faith with the government, have in- 
culcated loyalty to existing laws upon 
all who came under their influence, 
and, while earnestly desiring the best 
good of the empire and the peace of 














IN THE COLLEGE GROUNDS. 


its ruler, have given their whole ener- 
gies to the religious and educational 
work for which they entered the coun- 
try. 

In addition to the faculty, there are 
fifteen able instructors and_ pro- 
fessors of different nationalities. 
High above the Bosphorus and com- 
manding a marvellously beautiful 
view of its blue waters and the Sea 
of Marmora, in the midst of an 
exquisite rose garden, running riot 
when I saw it, in the Constanti- 
nople May, with a wealth of bloom 
and fragrance that no pen can de- 
scribe, stand the buildings, Bowker 
and Barton halls, over whose portals 
might well be written, “Peace.” 

The selection of this site at the join- 
ing of the two continents is not with- 
out great historical significance; for 
near here, according to Dr. Long, of 
Robert College, was the headquarters 
of the scutarii or shield-bearers of 
Constantine’s imperial guard, as well 









THE 


TLE RECEPTION ROOM. 


as the terminal station of a most re- 
markable telegraphic line or series of 
signal stations fixed in sight of one 
another, and by means of semaphores, 
transmitting military orders and im- 
portant information rapidly and ac- 
curately from here to the city of Tar- 
sus in Celicia. ‘A special fitness,” 
says Dr. Long, “that the site of this 
institution engaged in the work of ad- 
vancing the ideal culture in this land 
should be the same as that of the city 
of the shield-bearers and the central 
intelligence station.” 

To-day, shut in by high stone walls, 
over whose gate the stout Croat, gay 
in red and gold, still keeps watch and 
ward at the command of our govern- 
ment, I find a bit of our 
transplanted New England 
engrafted upon what is 
choicest and best in the 
Orient. Within the build- 
ings are the unmistakable 
evidences of the presence of 
cultivated and refined 
American women. In the 
cozy rooms set apart for the 
use of the professors there 
are the American magazines 
and papers, pictures of 
poets, authors and educators 
of the home land, while the 
American flag shows brave 
amidst its Oriental sur- 
roundings. As for the col- 
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lege girls, pacing two by 
two in the corridors, with 
arms interlaced and heads 
close together, in the class- 
room, struggling with the 
fragments of Heraclitus or 
the intricacies of economic 
investigation, in the tennis 
court or on the croquet 
ground, their lithe figures 
habited in the cosmopolitan 
shirt waist or sweaters,—l 
found them just like college 
girls everywhere; a_ little 
simpler, perhaps, in the 
matter of dress, a little more 
disposed to take things seri- 
ously—quite natural under 
the circumstances—but very sweet, 
very girlish, very lovable. 

While recent political events have 
led to the temporary withdrawal 
of the Turkish students, who, though 


few in number and seldom remain- 
ing long at a time in_ college, 


were exceedingly bright and docile, 
and, though the difficulties of travel 
have thinned out the girls from a 
distance, especially the Bulgarians, 
there is still a large attendance, 
a growing interest and an_ in- 
tensity and earnestness of purpose 
which indicate that under favorable 
conditions there would be a. still 


greater increase in numbers. 
To the question whether among the 
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thirteen nationalities of which the 
school is composed there is never any 
jar or friction, the answer is emphat- 
ically, No. Outside, the Bulgarians 
and Greeks, or again the Greeks and 
Armenians, the Turks or any of the 
other nationalities, may be and often 
are at variance. Inside, traditional 


differences totally forgotten, girls of 
differing nationalities are often bosom 





THE LIBRARY. 


friends. Whether 
the reason for this 
is to be found in the 
fact that English is 
here the universal 
language, that ra- 
cial difference is a 
subject tabooed, or 
that the various na- 
tionalities are never 
grouped together in 
dormitories or din- 
ing-room, is im- 
material; the fact 
remains, and its 
power for good in a_ country 
made up of so many races prone 
to conflict in manners, customs 
and religions, cannot be estimated. 
As it is, dark-eyed Armenians, deli- 
cate-featured Greeks, robust Bulgari- 
ans, intellectual Levantine Jews and 
demure Turks, all differences forgot- 
ten in this Christian home, are mem- 
bers of one united family. 

As far as intellectual ability goes, 
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say the professors, the American and 
English students in the college do no 
better work than their Oriental sisters. 
In language the Greeks are usually 
ahead, while they fall behind in mathe- 
matics. The others are very near 
alike. 

Among the features of special inter- 
est in the college is the Self-Govern- 
ment Association, a society of all the 
college students for self-gov- 
ernment. The motto of the 
society is, “The college ex- 
pects every student to do her 
duty.” This association, 
whose idea was adopted from 
Bryn Mawr, has been in exist- 
ence about five years and has 
proved an unqualified success, 
producing marked self-respect, 
increased dignity and judg- 
ment and an acute sense of 
individual responsibility on the 
part of the students. The as- 
sociation chooses its own offi- 





IN THE LABORATORY. 


cers, president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, executive committee and proc- 
tors for the dormitories. There is a 
constitution drawn up by the soci- 
ety and submitted to the faculty. 
Penalties are imposed and admin- 
istered by the association. If any 
infringement is noticed by one 
of the faculty, she does not cor- 
rect the fault, but refers it to 
the executive committee to deal with. 
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The internal order of the institution in 
relation to the college life is thus in 
the hands of the students, as the ex- 
ternal relations are in the hands of the 
faculty. Once a month, the associa- 
tion holds a meeting, presided over by 
the president, at which all matters of 
importance and prudence come up for 
discussion and action. 

Nor is this college of the Orient one 
whit behind her sister colleges of the 


to educate a student in Miss Farn- 
ham’s model school at Adabazar, and 
has also given an organ to the orphan- 
age at Bardezag. The religious life 
of the college is exceptionally rich 
and beautiful. Services are held every 
Sunday morning, on Thanksgiving 
day, and on the day of prayer for col- 
leges, in the pretty chapel in Barton 
hall. There is a well-trained college 
choir, whose voices blend harmoni- 


ously in our own fa- 












as miliar hymns. Volunteer 
religious meetings in Eng- 
lish and the language of 




















the country are a marked 
feature of college life; and 
some of these meetings 
fi during the time of the 
a massacres and later, dur- 
ing the time of the Greco- 
Turkish war, were very 
impressive. The scene at 
that time I shall 
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TO 
BARTON 
HALL. 








AT THE DOOR OF THE 
KINDERGARTEN, 


Occident in the maintenance of socie- 
ties for various social and religious 
purposes. The Christian Association 
meets regularly throughout the year, 
and through its many branches finds 
expression for religious feeling in 
practical benevolences. A mission 
branch holds monthly meetings to 
raise money for foreign work. 
During the last year it has undertaken 





never forget, as 
side by side, with 
streaming eyes and 
broken utterances 
these girls of vary- 
ing nationalities 
but with hearts 
riven by the na- 
tions’ calamities, 
prayed for the 
coming of the 
angel of peace. 

A flourishing 
Christian Endeavor Society and four 
circles of King’s Daughters have 
proved themselves agents for good 
in the college life. There are two 
literary societies in the college 
proper, the P. B. S. U. and the 
Alpha Theta, both of which have done 
much to promote general culture and 
the social life, which is a special ad- 
vantage to the students. Incited by 


the example of their elders, the girls 
of the preparatory department have 
organized a society called “The Ama- 
zons’—in which they fight bloodless 
battles pertaining to self-government 
and parliamentarylaw. The character 
of the entertainments given by the so- 
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cieties, to which friends of the institu- 
tion and the students are invited, com- 
pares well with similar entertainments 
in our own colleges. Looking at the 
dainty programs, in which music, 
vocal and instrumental, from the best 
composers, excerpts from Scott and 
Tennyson, scenes from Shakespeare, 
even the farce of “The Chronothana- 
toletron,” and the society song are 
mingled — one sees small difference 
from Smith or Holyoke, save for the 
foreign names of the participants. 
Even the commencement subjects, 
“The Founder of German Philoso- 
phy,” “Mosaic in Relation to By- 
zantine Art,” “Color in Dreams,” 
“Scientific Philanthropy,” and “Re- 
cent Movements at Oxford,” betray 
the same willingness to grapple with 
large questions that distinguishes the 
“sweet girl graduate” here. 

There are two national clubs. The 
Greek “Hesperus,” besides doing sub- 
stantial work in the study of the Greek 
authors, ancient and modern, excels 
in giving entertainments in which the 
members present selections in ancient 
Greek. One recently tendered the 
president included selections from 
Euripides’s “Alcestes” and “Bacche” 
and Lucius’s “Dialogues of the Dead.” 
There is also a Bulgarian club, doing 
much original work; and there is an 
Armenian Reading Circle. Besides 
the literary culture, membership in all 
these societies affords opportunities to 
the students for drill in parliamentary 
usage, and the result is apparent in an 
ability to conduct public meetings 
with a dignity and tact not often 
excelled. 

Nor are athletics overlooked. There 
is an active tennis club, an enthusiastic 
basket-ball team, and a “Mile So- 
ciety,” whose members pledge them- 
selves to walk a mile in the garden 
every day in the year; while in the 
spring and autumn, under the guid- 
ance of one of the teachers, there are 
rows up the Bosphorus and rambles 
in the sweet fields of Roumali Hissars, 
whence the girls return laden with 
rare spoils, botanical and geological. 


The Alumnz Association, organ- 
ized in 1890 by that true friend of the 
college, Miss Borden, is constantly 
growing in influence. It now num- 
bers 105 members, giving to the insti- 
tution alumnz of ten different nation- 
alities. Through the interest of this 
association, a fine chemical laboratory 
was added to the equipment of the col- 
lege in 1895; while last year the hearts 
of the faculty and students were glad- 
dened by the announcement that a 
fund had been created for the estab- 
lishment at the college of an art gal- 
lery. 

In the college work proper, three 
coursés are offered, classical, literary 
and scientific. The curriculum lead- 
ing to the baccalaureate degree ex- 
tends over four years. The endeavors 
of the faculty to develop a high grade 
of scholarship which shall compare 
well with that of American colleges, 
and at the same time to adapt the 
teachings to the conditions of the dif- 
ferent nationalities of the land, has 
been a problem that has taxed 
the ingenuity of that able body 
to the utmost. This problem, how- 
ever, has been squarely met, and the 
various departments of study stand to- 
day on a well organized and substan- 
tial basis. While English is the lan- 
guage of the college, and its use 
obligatory during the week, every 
student is expected to pursue the 
course of study provided in her own 
language, including its grammar, 
rhetoric and literature. As the stu- 
dents come from great distances, rep- 
resenting at least thirteen nationali- 
ties, embracing Armenians, Bulgari- 
ans, Russians, Greeks, French, Ger- 
mans, English, Americans, Italians, 
Hebrews, Hungarians, Austrians, Al- 
banians and Turks, an extended 
course in languages becomes neces- 
sary. This accounts for the giving of 
less time to mathematics and the sci- 
ences than is accorded in American 
colleges. In the study of modern his- 
tory, much time is given to the social 
and economic questions of the periods 
studied; and special attention is called 
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to the history of those nations whose 
vernacular is studied. The depart- 
ment of Biblical literature is in line 
with the advanced work in other de- 
partments of the college. The course 
of the past year has been largely along 
the lines of higher criticism and has 
included study of the gospels, the rise 
and growth of Christianity, the devel- 
opment of the Christian conscious- 
ness of Paul, as seen in his epistles, 
and the development of religious 
thought in the Old Testament. 

One of the discouraging features of 
the problem of higher education in 
Turkey has been the lack of prepara- 
tory schools to fit pupils properly for 
the college course: but even this has 
been successfully met,andthere is now 
alargepreparatory department, cover- 
ing a course of six ye 
with the college. 
regular college curriculum, there are 
also special courses in music, drawing, 
painting and domestic science, with 
the wise proviso that no student be 
allowed to take more work than will 
make a maximum of seventeen hours 
per week. 

While a desire for knowledge for its 
own sake has been the motive of a ma- 
jority of the richer and more influen- 
tial classes who sent their 
daughters here to be educated, the 
sentiment is rapidly growing among 
them that work, even if not necessary 
from a prudential point of view, is a 
good thing. This is a great step for- 
ward in a country where any kind of 
work for women has been considered 
a disgrace. Many of the girls are pre- 
paring for mission work and many 
to teach or enter professions. A roll- 
call of the alumnz many 
pregnant facts illustrating this change 
for the better. One of the graduates, 
a brilliant Armenian girl, has taken 
a full course at one of the great Lon- 
don hospitals, has been graduated there 
with high honor, and is now doing 
very successful work in Constantino- 
ple. She has recently been requested 
by the Turkish government to attend 
to the necessary equipment of a chil- 
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dren’s hospital. A Mohammedan pu- 
pil has turned her pen to good account 
and has been writing much of late ina 
Turkish paper which has its circula- 
tion in Turkish harems; while a bright 
Bulgarian, though she has three chil- 
dren and most of her own housework 
to do in a country where there are ab- 
solutely no conveniences for doing 
work, has been translating books for 
children, because there were no books 
for Bulgarian children. An Albanian 
girl has opened the only girls’ school 
in Albania, where besides her youthful 
pupils, there are often as many as fifty 
old women begging to be taught to 
read. Another graduate has assumed 
control of her father’s silk factory, in- 
teresting herself especially in the 
women employees, and making a 
study of the questions that affect them 
as to habits of living, wages, etc. 

In Sofia, where nearly all the mem- 
bers of the national assembly, includ- 
ing the prime minister, M. Stoeloff, 
are graduates of Robert College, I was 
assured over and over again by differ- 
ent prominent Bulgarians that it was 
to the teachings of Robert College 
and the American College for Girls, 
the alma mater of their wives, that 
Bulgaria owed the remarkable strides 
she is now making in education and 
liberal ideas. 

One graduate of the Girls’ College, 
in Cairo, Egypt, keeps up a loyal love 
for her college, evidencing the benefit 
of its teachings not only in the con- 
duct of her own home, but in an 
earnest spirit of helpfulness for others. 
From as far east as Batoum in south- 
eastern Russia, to Van in southern 
Turkey, by the Nile and along the 
Euphrates, on the shores of the Dan- 
ube and under the shadow of snow 
capped Vitersha comes the same tes- 
timony, that the equipment for the 
higher life given in the college is al- 
ready bearing its legitimate fruit. No 
recital, in fact, can adequately portray 
the influence that has gone abroad 


from this institution, nor estimate the 
value of the truth and the tone of intel- 
ligence which these educated girls 
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have carried to homes in every part 
of the empire. Possessed of quick 
minds, capable of high culture, the 
leaven which they have taken with 
them is bound closely to affect the 
religious and social life of the nation, 
justifying by its results, the compre- 
hensive and vigorous educational 
policy inaugurated by the American 
College. Nor are the effects of this 
work without recognition on the 
part of European scholars. Prof. 
Ramsay of Aberdeen, in the preface of 
the American edition of his “Impres- 
sions of Turkey,” gives this magnifi- 
cent testimony: “My hope is that this 
book may do something to produce 
in America an adequate conception of 
the great educational organization 
which the American missionaries have 
built up in Turkey with admirable 
foresight and skill. Beginning with 
prejudice against their work, I was 
driven by the force of facts and experi- 
ence to the opinion that the mission 
has been the strongest as well as the 
most beneficent influence in causing 
the movement toward civilization 
which has been perceptible in varying 
degrees among all the peoples of 
Turkey.” In another allusion to this 
educational work, he declares that “it 
has done more to facilitate a safe 
solution of the Eastern Question than 
all the diplomacy of all the European 
powers throughout this century.” Its 
value has found witnesses abroad as 
widely divergent in character as the 
Earl of Beaconsfield, the Earl of 
Shaftsbury and James Bryce, all of 
whom have given testimony that the 
entire freedom from political aims on 
the part of the American missionaries 
gives them a force for good which 
cannot be exerted by many European 
missionaries in the Ottoman empire. 

The financial problem, which is al- 
ways the most difficult one in educa- 
tional projects, is particularly difficult 
here, as the college has no endowment 
and the trustees have no college funds 
at their disposal. No institution for 
higher education should be expected 
entirely to support itself, with all the 


outlay demanded for growth or im- 
provement; but most colleges have 
property in the form of an endowment, 
upon which they can depend. This 
college is self-supporting, save the 
salaries of the American professors, 
which are paid by the Woman’s 
Board, a society which is itself still de- 
pendent on voluntary annual contri- 
butions. Already the increase in the 
number of students has created pres- 
sing need for more room than is pro- 
vided by the two college buildings, 
and it has been found necessary to 
lodge about twenty students and sev- 
eral instructors in an old Turkish 
konak on the college grounds, which 
is now in such a condition that proper 
protection from the rains and winds of 
winter is secured with difficulty. 
Here also about one hundred stu- 
dents, including the science classes 
and the lower preparatory classes, are 
obliged to do their work. New build- 
ings, apparatus, books, a chair of 
pedagogy in the college, and much 
else are needed. Not only does the 
college stand in great need of an en- 
dowment for these purposes, but also 
to provide proper salaries for the pro- 
fessors. The present salaries are very 
small, being determined rather by the 
general standard of missionary sala- 
ries than by the requirements of 
the positions. For these American 
women, striving to keep abreast of the 
times and offering to students of the 
East the best advantages of an ad- 
vanced Christian education,to live ona 
salary of about $450 above their board 
in acity where expenses are so high as 
in Constantinople, can surely be no 
easy task. The distance of the college 
from educational centers is one of the 
great difficulties with which the pro- 
fessors must contend in their endeavor 
to keep their departments up to the 
times. An endowment of each would 
go far to remove the embarrassment 
occasioned by the peculiar position of 
the college.* 


* Since the above was written, a bequest of $10,000, from 
the estate of the late C. T. Wilder, of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., has been received by the College. 
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There is now as never before a de- 
mand in Turkey for an American edu- 
cation and a higher education for 
women. Recent political events and 
the fact that the distribution of 
the funds collected in Europe as 
well as America for the relief work 
have been administered so largely by 
Americans, have given them a prestige 
which will tell much upon their work 
in the future. The college is already 
secure under an trade _ obtained 
through Mr. Terrill, our late minister; 
while under Minister Angell the best 
interests of the college will continue to 
be conserved and that protection de- 
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manded to which American teachers 
and American property are entitled. 
Why not, then, plan for a larger future 
sure to come? Why not build on this 
foundation, and help to establish a 
Bryn Mawr, Wellesley, Smith or 
Vassar for the East? There are not 
wanting signs that these days of dark- 
ness and blood are to be but the pre- 
lude to a greater expansion of Chris- 
tian work than has yet been seen. 
“The spirit of the years to come” is al- 
ready astir, and the quiet, patient work 
of our American educators will yet 
shape the destinies of a nation and 
bear a blessed fruitage. 
































A NIGHT CRY. 


By Clinton Scollard. 


LAY at Jenin underneath the stars, 
| A wanderer worn on many an alien way. 
How sweet the night-hush, void of strident jars, 
After the lurid glare of tropic day! 


Against the sky, a spangled sapphire shield, 
A minaret and palm stood black and bold. 
When sudden through the dark from some far field 
The cry of sheep back-driven to the fold! 


Forgot the arid wastes of Palestine, 

Whither my vagrant heart had bid me roam ;— 
Again beyond the lonely leagues of brine 

I was a boy among the hills of home. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND THE PEOPLE. 


By Louis H. Gibson. 


KNOWLEDGE of 
architecture is more 
important to the peo- 
ple of this time than 
of any preceding age, 
because the individual 
countsformore. Whoamong us builds 
a home, who would not give it an 
artistic touch if he could? If you 
question this, look at the effort. The 
effort, for the most part, results in ugli- 
ness; but who will question the desire? 
Once there was a chateau on the hill- 
top, with accepted and universal 
squalor in the valley. Now the desire 
for architecture is universal. We have 
the desire for an artistic home which 
did not obtain in earlier ages. Our 
commercial structures are pretentious. 
There is a universal desire that the 
civic structure have artistic interest. 
The town hall of a modest community 
may represent a small expenditure, 
vet it must have relative importance. 
There is always pride in the new 
church. Our government buildings 
are expensive enough. So, taking it 
all in all, there is the desire for good 
architecture. But what of the result? 

Look around you. In whatever 
town or city, upon whatever street or 
road, most buildings are ugly. What 
is the reason for this? It is not lack 
of money. We of America spend more 
money in building than any other 
nation. The results are less satisfac- 
tory. We have only to consider the 
conditions in nations which do more 
artistic building, to appreciate the 
reason for our lack of success. Our 
architects are not so well educated nor 
are the people so appreciative. The 
community or the individual that 
builds must have a certain amount of 
artistic appreciation and the architect 
must have artistic training and intel- 





ligent public sympathy. These two 
conditions are necessary to good archi- 
tecture. An uneducated public toler- 
ates the uneducated architect, and the 
result is but a slow development in 
better things. The very large number 
of crude and uninteresting buildings 
degrades public taste. We are ambi- 
tious, we are pretentious, but we are 
taught by common models. Nothing 
elevates public taste so much as good 
art; nothing degrades it so much as 
pretentious, bad art. People wish to 
admire and will try to admire the of- 
fensive and _ pretentious, because, 
being presented to them as good art, 
they believe it is the best. The way 
to end this condition of affairs is to 
educate the people through their 
homes, in their literary societies, in the 
schools, in churches and theatres, and 
by good example on the street and in 
our buildings. 

It is not necessary that one should 
be able to draw or paint in order to 
give the mind an artistic training. 
There are many people who can draw 
and paint, who are not artists. One 
may be an artist in heart and mind 
without manual dexterity in the arts. 
It is through artistic cultivation that 
we may expect an improvement in 
architecture. Good taste is not inhe- 
rent, — it comes by association with 
things artistic. The intelligent sym- 
pathy and support which the people 
may give the architect and builder 
will do quite as much to remove the 
present unsatisfactory condition as 
anything which can be thought of at 
this time. A universal improvement 
in the condition of our architecture 
must come through the artistic ad- 
vancement of both the public and the 
architect. No architect is strong 
enough to prevail against a crude pub- 
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lic, nor can the refined individual stand 
up against the crude architect. 

There is no reason why the people 
shouid not know so simple a thing as 
the history and general principles of 
architecture. Architecture is only 
complicated through methods of teach- 
ing. That is true of anything. The 
history of architecture is not a mere 
record of building separated from the 
world’s history. The subtlest of 
national movements has made its im- 
press upon its buildings. Architecture 
is one of the results of the world’s 
history. Architectural history is com- 
plicated and extremely difficult only 
when considered in the abstract; then 
it is so difficult that it is impossible. 
When considered in its relation to 
things, as a part of the world’s devel- 
opment, as the expression of the life 
and thought of a people, we see it the 
only thing which could have happened. 
When presented in this way, the facts 
and their relations to things fix them- 
selves in the minds of those who 
would know. If architecture be thus 
taught, it is impossible that the princi- 
ples or their development should be 
forgotten by those who study. 

Think of the relation of architecture 
to the life and history of a people. 
The architecture of Egypt is Egypt. 
It is all we know of it. The archi- 
tecture of Greece is the expression of 
the intellect of that time; that of the 
Romans was governmental, formal, 
academic, aggressive, dominant. The 
Byzantine architecture was the amal- 
gamation of the Greek and Roman 
thought. The Romanesque §archi- 
tecture of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies was the memorv of certain 
Roman details and a beginning of new 
constructive principles which came 
with the dawning of another civiliza- 
tion. The medizval architecture, be- 
ginning with the thirteenth century, 
was the first democratic art. For the 
first time man recognized his freedom 
and expressed it with emotion in an 
architecture of the heart. The indi- 
vidual man counted for something in 
the old free cities, and he expressed 


himself in the exuberance of the cathe- 
dral architecture. Say what we will 
about lack of originality in the archi- 
tecture of the renaissance, we must 
recognize that it expressed the true 
spirit of its time —a going back to the 
past in thought and governmental 
form. Since that time we have moved 
into the dark ages of modern archi- 
tecture. It is only now that we are 
emerging into the light. 

Architecture expresses us whether 
we will or not. Witness the hetero- 
geneous architecture of our own time; 
witness the mass of individual expres- 
sion in those who build. Look around 
us. We see the desire, the yearning 
for better things. What we need is 
guidance. We shall get along best 
when we can guide ourselves. If we 
are to have an architecture in America 
it will be rational and, to a certain 
extent, local. What have we been 
having? A Vanderbilt, an American 
product, builds a French chateau, with 
an English name — Biltmore House 
—on one of the hills of the Caro- 
linas. A Mr. Gerry builds him a 
French chateau on Fifth avenue, New 
York; a Mr. Goelet. a chateau at New- 
port. These buildings were not of 
Francis I. Francis I. and the spirit 
of his time are dead. Nevertheless 
there are imported chimneys and dor- 
mers from Chambord, windows from 
Blois, decoration from Azay-le- Rideau, 
details from Chenonceau. These frag- 
ments were not boxed up and brought 
in substance from the valley of the 
Loire. They might better have been; 
they would have been better if they 
had been. There are the details, — 
but where is the spirit? This work 
possesses neither the spirit of the time 
of Francis I. nor that of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century in America. 
Why not buy a few Venetian palaces 
—the stones of Venice —pile one 
above the other, two or three or more 
high, on the Michigan boulevard, and 
call it a clubhouse? As examples of 
good detail, it would be better if we 
had. We have palaces of the Louises 
at Newport—the Breakers—the Mar- 
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ble House from Versailles. But the 
Louises live not there, — neither the 
underlying spirit of the nineteenth 
century. 

The building of the Library of Con- 
gress has recently been brought to our 
attention. We may have some ideas 
about the architecture proper, but it 
is probably best that we confine our- 
selves to the decoration. We may go 
into this building or view it from the 
exterior, and ask: Are we in Germany, 
are we in France, or has an architect 
gone to Brazil? Where are we? What 
of America? What of American history 
and American life? Have we nothing 
to express, have we done nothing, or 
have we not learned to express what 
we have done? Think of the great 
historical galleries at Versailles, the 
work in the Sorbonne, the Pantheon 
or the recent decorative work in the 
Hotel de Ville, in Paris, as expressing 
the life and character of the French 
people. Figures representing science, 
geology, ambition, or groups repre- 
senting history or discovery, may go 
anywhere; but they are not entitled to 
the first and only place in a national 
structure. Here we show our lack of 
resource, patriotism, philosophy, rea- 
son and education. We are thinkers, 
we are producers of history and litera- 
ture, we are great inventors, our hearts 
beat warmly, our minds are active, 
our history and our lives are full of 
great decorative subjects. Why do not 
some of these find expression in our 
public buildings? 

In the city of Boston, in the state of 
Massachusetts, that most civilized of 
our commonwealths, thev built a Pub- 
lic Library Building. It is a great 
building, — but it is not great archi- 
tecture. It expresses nothing charac- 
teristic of the history of the times of 
those who built it. This building is 
not of this time; it belongs, in spirit, to 
another century. There could be no 
more worthy motive to the production 
of a great work of art than the history 
of Boston and New England. The 
decorative painting on the interior 
touches no thought or fact connected 


with our own thought or history; 
— great technical work, but without 
local thought or patriotism. Mr. Sar- 
gent deals with Eastern or mythologi- 
cal subjects —a group of Israelites; 
Pasht, the cat-headed goddess; the [bis 
of the Nile. Mr. Abbey’s subject is 
the Holy Grail. Puvis de Chavannes’ 
the Muses acclaiming Genius the Mes- 
senger of Life. Joseph Linton Smith 
symbolizes the golden age of Venice. 
Where is New England, with its splen- 
did history, its educational work, and 
all that it has done for the civilization 
of this country? The technical excel- 
lence of this building is unquestioned, 
but as far as I am able to determine it 
represents no local thought or charac- 
teristic. As it now stands, the people 
of a hundred vears from now will look 
upon this building and find nothing of 
historical interest. They will wonder 
why it was so built and decorated. 
They will observe the lack of thought, 
spirit, patriotism and originality. They 
will wonder why none of the great live 
things of our time and our history 
found record upon the walls of this 
building. They will look to Harvard 
and to Yale, to Concord with its 
philosophers and educators, to the 
great writers and thinkers of New 
England; they will call to mind the 
great reforms which have emanated 
from this section: thev will think of the 
character of the old Puritans, of their 
history, of the storv and spirit of the 
Mayflower,—and wonder why, with 
all this abundance, nothing decorative 
should have come out of it. For the 
absolute conventional architectural 
decoration of this building there is 
enough suggestion in a New England 
marsh to carry an independent archi- 
tecture. The artist does not care how 
this is done, if the work be exnressive. 
Tt may be natural or conventional, or 
it mav sugeest forms which are merelv 
intellectual: or. if vou use the old 
forms. carry them through our minds 
and hearts. and not the minds and 
hearts of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. In our colonial architecture 
New England has been able to do this 
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once, and she may be able to do it 
again. Carrying the stone decoration 
of this building into another direction, 
there might be bas-reliefs in proper 
panels, splendid, permanent records of 
New England development. We 
might, if we pleased, take as subjects 
the gods and goddesses of Concord, 
none of them three-eyed, but all of 
them great. It is to them and such 
as they that the people of this 
country look for inspiration and 
light. Think of the picture of a 
New England town meeting!— think 
what this meant in the history of 
our country and government; or of a 
religious gathering in an old meeting 
house! Think of the return of the 
Mayflower, and the people standing 
on the beach,—what a patriotic and 
sincere artist could do with this! 
What a picture might have been made 
from the harvesting of the first crop of 
corn. We have missed a chance for 
character study, for historical work, 
for the expression of patriotic feeling, 
for historical development, which 
rarely comes. We have bull-headed, 
three-eyed gods and goddesses, pic- 
tures of the Venetian sea — but where 
is Massachusetts Bay? 

I certainly do not wish to be under- 
stood as decrying the technical excel- 
lence of an architect like Mr. McKim 
or of great painters like Puvis de 
Chavannes, Sargent, Abbey and others 
who have been associated with this 
structure. What has been done has a 
place in this building, in that we are 
the heritors of the great past; but not 
the only place, and certainly not the 
first place. The decorative painting 
in this building is great art, and we are 
fortunate to possess it; but we should 
also express our own time. 

Architecture is to-day the least vital 
of all the arts, for the reason that it 
rests so strongly upon the traditions of 
the past. The question of style, of 
period, has too great an influence upon 
architecture. So often the first ques- 
tion asked is: In what style is this 
building? Is it French Gothic of 
the thirteenth century? Is it Ital- 


ian renaissance? Do we hear this 
of music? Does any one ever 
say, this is of the time of Mozart; 
or of sculpture, that it is of the 
fifth century before Christ? Our paint- 
ing is not done by periods. Our 
artists look back upon the past; they 
study methods of earlier musicians, 
sculptors and painters, not with the 
view of absolute imitation, but to gain 
knowledge and facility with which to 
carry forward a nineteenth century art. 
We all read Homer, Danteand Shakes- 
peare; but we do not write in the 
style of either of these. They give us 
knowledge and form our taste. We 
must study architecture in the same 
way that we study earlier literature, 
music and painting. It should be a 
means to an end, and that end a live 
architecture, one expressive of the 
highest thought and best spirit of our 
own times. This must come primarily 
from the people. If there is any future 
to architecture in America, it lies in 
the education of the people. We have 
a few architects who are _ serious 
enough and well enough equipped, but 
they must have an audience. It takes 
a giant to work long and sustain his 
ideals without some one to understand 
him. If we are to do our best 
work, there must be those about us 
who love and appreciate it, those who 
are stimulated and who, in turn, stimu- 
late us. The relation between the 
architect and the lover of his art must 
be close and reciprocal. They help 
each other. They belong together. 

There is nothing so encouraging as 
good example. Mere destructive criti- 
cism is useless. We find encourage- 
ment for the future in some of our 
commercial structures and in the mod- 
ern spirit of domestic architecture. 
There is a tall building in Buffalo, 
the Guaranty Building, by Mr. Louis 
Sullivan. There are others, taller and 
larger, elsewhere; but one does not 
have to count the number of stories in 
this building to appreciate its great- 
ness. It is a natural development of 
a commercial structure. It is the 
simple application of form to function. 
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The hand, guided by the heart and 
mind of a great artist, touches this 
simple mass, and we have great art. 
The entire surface of the great struc- 
ture is profusely ornamented, but 
without a square inch of ornament this 
building is easily the greatest piece of 
commercial architecture in America. 
There is a nobility and simplicity in it 
which reach the heart and mind. It is 
sad to state that a building such as 
this, or the Schiller Theatre, or the 
Stock Exchange, in Chicago, does not 
come as a public expression. They 
are the personal expression of an indi- 
vidual — its architect. The people will 
grow to an appreciation of them. This 
work will educate them. They will 
not express themselves in terms of the 
architect, but, like him, they will be 
thoughtful, simple and rational. Mr. 
Sullivan’s detail, his ornament, is the 
least important part of his work. Its 
keynote is the spirit of reasonableness 
and seriousness. 

The spirit of domesticity is a domi- 
nant force in our time. The love of 
home is a sentiment high enough to 
form the nucleus of*great art. The 
emotion which originates in family at- 
tachments and home life develops a 
seriousness and delicacy which might 
belong to a Greek, and emotion as 
powerful as that which found expres- 
sion in the medizval architecture of 


the thirteenth century. Great archi- 
tecture has always been theexpression 
of high sentiment. It must come 
from a new and original impulse. We 
have an opportunity in home life. It 
may spring from the family and ex- 
press all that is beautiful, tender and 
ennobling in family life. It must re- 
late the love of men, women and chil- 
dren, youth and old age. The world 
has never had a worthier motive for 
great art. There has never before 
been possible the opportunity for a 
general public expression of this uni- 
versal sentiment. With opportunity, 
knowledge and desire, the architecture 
must come. Art is not resuscitation; 
it is creation. We should remember 
that our hearts beat in the nineteenth 
century. 

Architecture has always been the 
frankest and most permanent expres- 
sion of a people. Art must now be 
democratic, individual, as never before. 
Hence the people should have a 
knowledge which will enable them 
knowingly to demand a worthy ex- 
pression. Ultimately the architect 
must express the people. If they have 
the knowledge to demand the best, we 
shall once more have a live, modern 
architecture. Then this democratic 
art will be moved by the spirit that 
now moves painting and sculpture, 
music and literature. 








UNASKED. 
By Charles Hanson Towne. 


i. 
ONG had I dwelt with sad-faced Grief. Her tears 


Were my one gift thro’ dim and silent years. 
Ah! long I knew the pressure of her hand, 
For she had led me thro’ lone Shadowland; 
And long I knew the wan look in her eyes, 
Reflecting the dull gray of autumn skies. 
So many days we two were side by side, 
So long she was my comrade and my guide, 
No marvel that I thought I dreamed one night, 
When Happiness, sweet angel of the light, 
Unbidden came and whispered tenderly, 
“When morning breaks, poor heart, you may be free, 
If you will rise and follow where I go 
Out where there is nor sorrowing nor woe.” 
*Twas then I said to Grief, “Good-bye, old friend. 
Long have we walked together. Now the end 
Is come, fot Happiness hath dried mine eyes, 
And promised what earth holds of paradise. 
I shall go thro’ her fields of asphodel. 
Good-bye, old comrade Grief. Farewell, farewell!” 


Il. 


How long we journeyed, Happiness and I, 

1 know not; but the days and years sped by; — 
And then they grew so weary! Many a night 

I slept and dreamed of Grief, careworn and white. 
I loved her not when we had been alone; 

Yet now, when she and I[ had strangers grown, 

I wished I could behold her face again, 

Even tho’ I read thereon the old word, “Pain.” 
Yea, oft I said, “These days unknown to tears 
Are no more sweet than those of by-sped years 
Wherein I knew no joy.” I knelt and plead 

That once again I might be made to shed 

Even one tear. Ah! soon the answer came. 

I heard Grief sadly calling me by name, 

And ere I raised my head, close by my side 

She stood, — she whom I almost thought had died. 
“Thou needst not pray,” she said, “that I should be 
Thy comrade once again. Alas for thee! 

I, like sweet Happiness, unbidden dwell’ 

With those whom God doth love and loveth well 
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By Olive 
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T was the dreariest old 
house, outside and in, 
upon the Gilead Road. 
This pleasant  thor- 
oughfare, threading 
upon its winding 

length a half-dozen limpid ponds, 
lily-starred and elm-shaded, diving 
straightly down the steepest in- 
clines and skirting lazily the gen- 
tlest upward grades, found in all 
its way between the sleepy towns no 
more sightly stretch of country than 
the wide, wind-swept height known as 
Oak Hill. There were fertile fields 
between the out-cropping ledges, and 
rich intervales alternated with the 
stony pastures where the _ sheep 
browsed so patiently day after day; 
and gray old homesteads, bearing in 
all seasons the comfortable signs of 
the sturdy lives they had sheltered, 
with beds of gay, homely flowers be- 
fore their doors, left room beside them 
for newer houses, cheerful with fresh 
paint and white-curtained windows. 
but this one had only one discouraged 
maple to shade its rattling casements, 
and the grass that was so thick in the 
other dooryards seemed loath to grow 
beside this weed-choked path, and the 
moss that had begun to nestle beside 
more than one ridgepole, shunned the 
flapping shingles it might have helped 
to hold in their places. Some flaunt- 
ing sunflowers were all of blossom- 
kind that were in sight, and only a few 
rows of belated beans, alternating 
with stunted cornstalks, hinted of 
gardening. 

The time-blackened front door 
betrayed its unusedness by rusty bolt 
and reluctant hinges, and the side 
door led through a dingy entry into a 
cluttered living room, which led in its 
turn into an uninviting kitchen; while 
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on either hand doors stood wide open, 
revealing impartially, pantry, cellar- 
way, closets and bedrooms. In only 
one of the latter was there to be seen 
any attempt at tidiness, and in this one 
a young woman sat, and a child played 
contentedly beside her. Her hands 
lay listlessly in her lap, and a bit of 
coarse mending was on the floor 
where she had dropped it a full hour 
before. Just across the road another 
house stood, and the movements now 
and then visible around it were the 
only thing that seemed to bring any 
gleam of interest in her weary brown 
eyes. 

This house, too, was low and old 
and weather-worn, but it had a look of 
thrift and homely comfort about it for 
all that. There was a tidy vegetable 
garden in the rear, and there was a 
bewildering display of white and pur- 
ple asters, golden marigolds, vivid 
nasturtiums and ostentatious dahlias, 
with beds of pansies and pinks and 
geraniums between them, in the fore- 
ground. An old man, with the red as 
of a winter apple in his puckered 
cheeks, was trundling a wheelbarrow 
back and forth between barn and 
garden, with occasional detours to the 
cellar rollway,as heaccomplished some 
feats of early harvesting; and in the 
flower garden, where some late seeds 
were just ready for gathering, and in 
the tiny herb bed beyond, a little old 
woman in a blue-checked sunbonnet, 
with a diminutive woolen shawl 
crossed comfortably over her shoul- 
ders, stepping spryly about, taking 
account of her harvest treasure. 
When they crossed each other’s path, 
which was often, they stopped for a 
word of evident congratulation or 
satisfied inquiry. 

It was the movements of these two 
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that the young woman was watching, 
whenever the angles of the houses 
permitted her to see them. But when 
the child, who had strayed to the outer 
door, pointed out into an upper field 
and exclaimed, “Dranma!” then his 
mother got up hurriedly, picked up 
her forgotten sewing and took it into 
the larger room, where she sat down 
with it by an opposite window. And 
she hardly looked up when the door 
was pushed wide open, and an elderly 
woman, gaunt and sallow and preter- 
naturally wrinkled, impressing one on 
the instant with her peculiar nervous 
activity, came in and sat down wearily. 

The newcomer had a voice of sin- 
gular quality. It was high pitched 
and rasping, yet every now and then 
its volume surprised you. 

“T see you've got the beans in,” she 
said presently, starting up to make a 
tour of investigation in the kitchen, — 
“and the Injun bread, too. I declare, 
I clean forgot ’twas Saturday, till I 
smelt Ma’am Cary’s bakin’, as I come 
across the upper field. ’Twas good, 
too, — made me feel hungry, myself. 
If it had been anybody else in the 
world, I’d have clipped in and seen 
the old lady.” 

There was no reply to this, and the 
elderwoman, stepping around uneasily 
for alittle, began again in a softer tone: 
“You do look dretful tired out to-day, 
Cely! Has the boy plagued ye? 
Bless his heart, then, — he shall stay 
with Granny; and you put that stuff 
away and go out somewheres. Can’t 
ye?” 
What answer the other would have 
made to this did not appear, for a 
wagon stopped just then at the un- 
hinged gate, and another harsh and 
quavering voice called out: “Mis’ 
Ludlow! Mis’ Ludlow! You to 
home? Sally, Sally Ludlow! Here I 
be!” 

“It’s Jane Perkins, come to bring 
her rolls for me to spin,” said Mrs. 
Ludlow, starting up quickly. “I don’t 
know as she'll come in.” 

But the daughter, preferring not to 
tisk the encounter, took up the child 


quickly, snatched its straw hat and a 
shawl for herself as she went through 
the entry, and in a moment was out of 
sight among the gnarled and inter- 
lacing boughs of the ancient orchard. 
Out of sight, but not out of hearing. 
Jane Perkins’s high falsetto would 
have carried to a far greater distance 
than that measured by the grassy or- 
chard path. She had gone into the 
house, after some urging, and her er- 
rand was soon accomplished; but her 
stay lengthened interminably, so it 
seemed to the listener. She would 
have given little heed to the rambling 
neighborhood gossip which engrossed 
them for the first half-hour or more, 
but presently more familiar names 
caught her attention, — her own first. 

“How’s Celia? Hasn’t gone home 
to Boston yet, has she?” The ques- 
tion came shrill and clear, as did the 
sentences that followed. ‘Well, now! 
Somebody said they saw her at the 
winder here a Sunday week; but I told 
"em they most likely was mistaken in 
the person, —she’d never leave Hi- 
ram by himself that long, ‘less she was 
sick. They said she was lookin’ awful 
peaked. How does she seem to be?” 

“Celia ain’t very well,” was the re- 
ply, spoken cautiously. “She’s kind 
o’ weak and ailin’, a good deal as she 
used to be when she was a girl at 
home here. You know I alwers did 
have to look out for her like a baby, 
jest about. No, she hain’t gone back 
yet, — I don’t know when she will, 
I’m sure. I brought her home with 
me when I come back from visitin’ 
her, a spell back. You know she 
hasn’t been here any to speak of sence 
her father died, two years come De- 
cember. Couldn’t bear to, she said. 
But she said she’d try to this year; and 
when I see how poorly she was get- 
tin’ I was determined on’t. When 
anybody’s ailin’, there’s nobody like 
their own folks. You know that, 
don’t ye?” 

“Ye-es,” admitted the other, doubt- 
fully. “Yes, I s’pose so, ’most times.” 
She apparently would have liked to 
qualify the admission, if she could 
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have done so without too great dis- 
courtesy; but she went on, after a 
moment: “I hain’t seen Cely in a long 
while. She must keep herself dretful 
close. The boy well? I never seen 
him but once. I s’pose he stops over 
to his Grandmother Cary’s a good 
deal?” This with a sharp glance at 
the other woman. “They do say 
Grandsir Cary was tickled to death 
with Hiram’s boy. Went and took 
out a bank book for him first thing, 
didn’t he? No great put out to him, 
either, I s’pose; I expect John Cary 
is real forehanded. I tell you, I was 
glad when I heard Hiram and Celia 
was going to make a match of it. 
Hiram had always set store by her, 
and he never was the shifty kind. I 
tell you, there ain’t no better stock 
than the Cary’s, root and branch, any- 
wheres.” 

There was a note of real and kindly 
concern in Jane Perkins’s voice, over- 
mastering now the curiosity which 
had been palpable in the first in- 
quiries. But Mrs. Ludlow paid little 
heed to it. 

“T always thought ’em_ honest 
folks,” she said, shortly. “Of course 
we all know they’ve got means. 
Think as well as they need to of them- 
selves, too, I guess,—though that 
ain’t here nor there. Any news up 
in your neighborhood? Queer about 
Milly Patten’s husband, now, wa’n’t 
it? Must take ’em all down some. 
Well, you can’t tell how a man will 
carry himself when he gits among 
them that don’t know him. You've 
got to summer and winter °em, — and 
then you can’t be sure on’t. How’s 
Aunt Cummins, — any better?” 

“Middlin’,” replied Mrs. Perkins, 
absently. “Yes, ’tis hard for Milly. 
I always maintained, though, she’d 
oughter have stayed with her husband, 
— for better or for worse, — that’s the 
words of it, and it’s best to keep to ’em, 
—partic’lerly till the worst comes. 
’Tain’t quite so likely to, either, that 
way, — I’ve noticed.” 

With this deliverance Jane Perkins 
took her leave rather shortly, while 
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in the shelter of the twisted apple 
boughs Celia Cary dropped her burn- 
ing face in her hands and cried. 
When she lifted her head at length, 
little John had disappeared. She went 
hastily to look for him, and found him 
at the further end of the orchard, close 
by a rude enclosure where was one 
long, unmarked mound and _ three 
others, smaller and sunken, indicated 
by low headstones, leaning and dis- 
colored. She drew the child away 
quickly, but her face softened at the 
sight. “Poor mother,” she sighed 
pityingly, holding her boy more 
tightly; and she went back toward the 
house less reluctantly for the remem- 
brance. Three little ones slept there. 
Was it possible that her own brothers 
and sisters would have been middle- 
aged now? Nor was this all. A little 
one lay ina Maine valley, another had 
been cradled in a _ Pennsylvania 
mining town, and left there, and still 
another was laid in a corner of an IIli- 
nois prairie. For in bygone years 
Sally Ludlow, restless, vacillating 
and with crude ambitions of her own, 
had goaded her meek husband into 
countless migratory experiments, and 
some new loss or disappointment had 
marked each stopping place in their 
years of wandering. David Ludlow 
had been an old man in reality, as he 
had long been in seeming, and they 
had come back to the rocky farm 
among these New Hampshire hills, 
where the last of the seven, Celia her- 
self, had been born. Her mother’s 
fierce vigilance, — for this late blos- 
som must have unsleeping attention, 
—a dawning comprehension of hy- 
gienic laws, and perhaps a stronger 
constitution had saved her from the 
fate of the six, and she grew up fair 
and pliant, with a dreamy, wild-flower 
face, and a grace of speech and man- 
ner that seemed a strange outgrowth 
of the rugged parent stock. Her 
childhood had not been cheerless, and 
love and happiness had come early. 
Then, after a few untroubled years, 
her father had died, —a silent, heart- 
lonely man, to whom his daughter had 
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been nearer than any other in all his 
seventy years; and her mother had 
grieved and fretted and had invaded 
the little home in its corner of a city 
tenement with her petulant complaints 
and then with fretful criticisms. 

The latter had been directed chiefly 
against her son-in-law, whom she be- 
lieved that she had detected in a grave 
fault. She had charged him with it, 
and then had hurried the wife away, 
giving little chance for explanation or 
farewell, if such had been desired. 
The young man had been very angry, 
and, wrapped up in his wrath and in 
other absorptions of his own of which 
Celia was aware, had seemed hardly to 
heed his wife’s absence, and said little 
of her home-coming. And Mrs. Lud- 
low had said more than once, with ve- 
hement plainness, that she should not 
go back, — modifying this, however, 
at length, with the saving clause, — 
“unless he came after her.” All this 
had happened three months before. 

Celia’s eyes filled again, as she 
thought of it, and the time to come 
seemed empty of both happiness and 
hope,—a conviction which the ex- 
periences of the next few weeks only 
deepened. The days dragged on 
wearily. There were but the briefest 
messages from her husband, and they 
came at long intervals. They con- 
tained, moreover, no word of inquiry 
as to her own home-coming. The 
neighbors began to look at her pity- 
ingly, and even unsuspicious Mother 
Cary, who had been wont to run in 
two or three times a week with flowers 
or fruit or homely delicacies, and had 
often coaxed little John in for a long 
morning or asked him beforehand to 
spend the day with her, seemed quite 
to have forgotten them both. 

The leaves fell early, and the fall 
rains came soon and lasted long; and 
in the days of storm the long isolation 
of winter seemed prematurely begun. 
Even Mrs. Ludlow, whose restless ac- 
tivity was wont to pass for cheerful- 
ness and to compensate her for its 
absence, declared herself “all down” 
and made little pretense at liveliness 


save when Celia’s sad looks weighed 
on her more heavily than was usual. 
Even the little lad did not escape the 
contagious depression, but would often 
lay down his simple playthings and sit 
quite still, as if wondering at it all. 

And Celia grew thinner and paler 
every day. The long silence and her 
unutterable regret and _ loneliness 
drove her at times almost to despair. 
She had a thousand minds. Now she 
planned to take the few dollars she 
had brought with her and had kept 
against a greater need, and, leaving 
a note to tell her whereabouts and 
leaving her child in her mother’s keep- 
ing, steal away to take a night train 
for her home, — if, indeed, the home 
were there still! Now she resolved to 
brave her mother’s displeasure and de- 
clare boldly her intention of rejoining 
her husband, — though this, she was 
well aware, was but an invitation to 
disaster; for Mrs. Ludlow gave her 
frequent reason to believe that her 
own mind in the matter was un- 
changed. Again, she was ready to go 
to Mrs. Cary herself. Perhaps, if “his 
folks” were to intercede for her, Hi- 
ram would relent. Was it possible, 
though, that intercession was needed 
with her own husband? And with 
this recollection Celia’s sobs would 
begin again, till she had strength 
neither for planning nor foreboding. 

It was in November, on a Saturday, 
after a week of rain, during which the 
roads had become almost impassable, 
and when even neighborhood drop- 
pings-in had been for the most part 
precluded, that Mrs. Perkins came to 
take home her now spun and carded 
rolls. Celia had fled at her approach, 
—she could not bear the ordeal of 
neighborly scrutiny and comment: 
but, as before, she could not get out of 
range of Jane Perkins’s shrill but un- 
malevolent voice. 

“How is all the Oak’s Hill folks?” 
Jane Perkins asked, seating herself 
slowly. “I told ’em I was bound to 
come out to-day, rain or shine. I 
didn’t mind so much about the yarn, 
but I do like to find out whether my 
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neighbors is dead or alive; and I 
thought I'd come here first, for, as I 
told ’em, Celia would most likely be 
over there to Mis’ Cary’s, takin’ care 
of him, and you’d know just what Hi- 
ram’s chances was. “Iwas an awful 
stroke, though, wasn’t it? And how 
do they think he is?”’ 

Mrs. Perkins waited for a reply, 
though the listener overhead had 
started up in distressful eagerness. 
Mrs. Ludlow was loath to own her ig- 
norance, and she made answer cau- 
tiously. 

“T hain’t been round much myself 
for quite a spell. I s’pose there is con- 
siderable sickness of one kind and an- 
other this damp spell. Lasts a good 
while, too,” — and then, — seeing that 
Mrs. Perkins was still waiting to be 
answered: “I saw Grandsir Cary out 
this morning. He did look kind of 
feeble. But I’ve seen him puttering 
round most every day, doing the 
chores and such.” 

3ut Mrs. Perkins could be silent no 
longer. “I didn’t say Grandsir Cary,” 
she exploded. “I said Hiram Cary,” 
—this with emphatic plainness. “And 
all Gilead knows, if the Hill folks — 
or at least his own kin, such as it is, 
don’t know it,—that he came home 
ona Friday week, — and was brought 
up on a stretcher. He got into the 
machinery someways,—and it’s a 
wonder he got out whole. ’Twas some 
contrivance of his own they said he 
was tryin’. And he’s had a fever since. 
It’s a mercy it didn’t cost him his life, 
and it may yet. I s’posed likely 
Cely’d be there.” And Mrs. Perkins, 
in some disdain, picked up her bundle 
of yarn and went her way, leaving 
Mrs. Ludlow, for once, sileurced. She 
had no time for reflection, however, 
for, on the instant, Celia, with white 
face and burning eyes, stood before 
her. 

“You'll have to look out for Johnnie 
for a while, Mother. I’m going to 
take care of Hiram.” And with a kiss 
for the little one, she had crossed the 
road before the Perkins wagon was 
out of sight, and in a moment had 








entered the kitchen where Mrs. Cary, 
with an anxious face, was carefully 
stirring gruel. What was said there, 
or in the sick-room beyond, to which 
she was at once admitted, was never 
told. But two days later, Job Stevens, 
making an errand to the door for a 
gimlet, and lingering at the angle 
where the light on the bedroom win- 
dow was clearest, — the curtains were, 
for the first time, drawn wide apart, 
and he had seen it —reported pres- 
ently at the corner store. 

“Hiram appears to be picking up 
quite fast,’ he remarked; and the 
circle of loungers drew nearer to- 
gether to listen. “Yes, I should say 
he was rallyin’, sure. They’ve got him 
into the rocking-chair, and Cely’s 
feeding him. It appeared to be 
chicken broth, and it seemed to do one 
of ’em about as much good as the 
other. Old man Cary, he’s putterin’ 
round, pleased as can be; says the 
doctor thinks”Hi will get along now, 
certain. And they say that invention 
Hiram was bothering with when he 
got hurt is a pretty good thing. The 
boss there has taken it up, and Hi is 
likely to make something out of it be- 
fore long. Well,some folks are bound 
tohave good luck, and enough of it,and 
some of us ain’t. But we don’t none 
of us grudge it to Hi Cary.” To 
which rude praise a murmur of assent 
went up from all the eager listeners 
around the smoking stove. 

The Carys had received Celia as 
simply and cordially as if she had been 
with them from the first, and to her 
confused and rather shamefaced ex- 
planations kind Mother Cary made 
only the gentlest ofrejoinders. “You'll 
both be wiser after now,” she said. “I 
wouldn’t let myself worry about it, 
either way. “Tain’t best to fault your 
own folks. And now you must both 
pick up as fast as you can. I expect 
Hiram’ll be in a hurry to get back 
again, —he sets great store by his 
own home, — I could always see that, 
though he ain’t one that ever says 
much. But you mustn’t think of 
going till after Thanksgiving, — you 





can both of you make up your minds 
to that. Afterwards, I do’ know as we 
can say anything. Oh, your mother 
was in a while ago, the middle of the 
forenoon, — ‘twas while Hiram was 
havin’ his nap, and you was settin’ with 
him, — and she said her brother was 
over from Gilead, and wanted she 
should go back with him. I guess 
they’ve started before this. I expect 
she gets pretty lonesome sometimes. 
[ can’t help thinkin’ about her when 
me and father’s settin’ here together 
winter evenin’s.” 

Celia’s eyes overflowed. “Yes,” 
she said, simply, “I expect my mother 
has a good many lonesome times.” 

But there were no tears in her eyes 
when she went to carry Hiram his 
dinner a quarter of an hour later, and 
Mother Cary heard their low laughter 
and then their quieter talk in pleasant 
murmurs all through the noontime. 

It was on Thanksgiving night that 
-Celia, looking out wistfully, spied a 
light in the little corner kitchen of the 
house across the road, and,- leaving 
little John in his father’s arms, slipped 
out softly and ran over. Mrs. Ludlow 
had just come home, and she was 
alone; but a newly lighted fire 
crackled in the stove, the teakettle 
was singing over it, the room was tidy, 
and the black cat purred at her knee. 
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Her eyes, too, were less weary and 
restless than Celia could remember to 
have seen them since her childhood. 
She would have her daughter sit down 
with her for a cup of the tea she was 
brewing and for a moment’s talk. 
And Celia, in her crimson wrapper, 
with a ribbon knotted girlishly around 
her trim waist and with some drops 
from the maple boughs glistening in 
her hair, sat down, not unwillingly, 
and stayed till the clock was striking 
nine. Then she rose to go, but lin- 
gered a little. 

“Can’t you go back with us, 
Mother?” she asked. “We're going 
Monday, you know; and I can’t bear 
to think of you here by yourself all 
winter. Hiram told me to ask you. 
You'd better come. I can’t leave you 
all alone, dear.” 

But Mrs. Ludlow gave one keen, 
satisfied look into her daughter’s face, 
and shook her head. ~ 

“No, indeed, I couldn’t, noways,” 
she answered promptly, — “though 
it’s right for you to be with your own 
folks.” 

She held the lamp in the doorway 
to light the dusky path, and kissed the 
girl as she passed out. And if a drop 
that had not fallen from the maple, 
shone on her dark hair, Celia did not 
know it. 
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MUNICIPAL ART IN ITALY. 


By Allen French. 


T is an old statement, long familiar 

to all that have in any way inter- 

ested themselves ‘in art, that art 
should be the handmaid of religion. 
It is a newer statement, bitterly in- 
veighed ‘against by critics of the old 
school, that art should exist for art’s 
sake. I call the attention of my read- 
ers to a later theory still, which claims 
that the function of art is to cement 
the social structure. The theory 
stated, I immedi- 
ately withdraw from 
its discussion. My 
object is merely to 
show that during the 
period of the Renais- 
sance in Italy it was 
accepted without 


of exposition, and 
acted upon, by those 
interested in good 
government. 

It is a poor rule 
that works only one 
way. At the same 
period another set of 
men, equally un- 
questioning, equally 
also interested in 
bad government, ac- 
cepted the theory 
and acted upon its 
converse. The Ital- 
ian tyrants, from the 
Aragonians at Na- 
ples to the Visconti - 
at Milan, by the 
same impulse con- 
stantly kept artists in 
their employ. Can 
Grande della Scala 
entertained Dante at 
Verona not from any sense of pity or 
personal affection, but for the glory 
that might come to himfrom the verses 
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of the pensioned poet. The Estensi 
at Terrara supported Ariosto and 
Tasso for the same reason. But with 
a more immediate and practical ob- 
ject the tyrants as one man secured 
in their train architects, sculptors and 
painters, with the direct intention of 
making their people, by the splendor 
of their surroundings, content with 
subjugation. 

Without doubt the Medici offer the 
most striking exam- 
ple of this policy. 
By a curious reflex, 
originating in the 
fact that they were 
patrons of art, they 
have come to be 
credited with its 
early nourishment. 
To this credit they 
are in no wise enti- 
tled. The remark- 
able intellectual ac- 
tivity of Florence 
appears as early as 
the time. of Dante, 
who with Giotto and 
Arnolfo founded the 
fame in art of the 
city of the Arno. 
Even the Human- 
istic movement is 
seen in Boccaccio, 
and the whole men- 
tal impulse was well 
under way before 
the appearance on 
the scene of Cosimo 
de Medici. But 
Cosimo and his 


grandson Lorenzo, 
supreme opportun- 


ists, possessed the 
ability to identify themselves with 
the movements of the time and to as- 
sume their guidance. There can be 
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no question that the 
Medici spent great sums 
on the fine arts. The 
palace by Michelozzo, the 
numerous statues by Don- 
atello, the generous sup- 
port of Botticelli, the 
youthful education of 
Michelangelo,— these and 
many other services to art 
spring directly from the 
Medici control of the pub- 
lic purse-strings. The 
people were constantly 
having their eyes directed 
to some new example of 
Medicean liberality. Not 
art alone, but the other 
tendencies of the age —the love of 
letters, the delight in pageants — 
were turned to good account by the 
wily citizen-princes. The Medici 
planted in their people the desire for 
pleasure, and fostered it until the pur- 
suit of sensuality in every form was a 
controlling im- 
pulse of the age. 

Against - this 
tendency, grow- 
ing in every 
Italian city, the 
clergy raised a 
warning finger. 
Not alone in 
pictures of 
saints and an- 
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gels, but in more direct representa- 
tions, did they advise the preserva- 
tion of the simple virtues which 
the princes of the peninsula were 
fast corrupting. It was perhaps a 
feeble admonition, for they them- 
selves eventually went the way of 
flesh and yielded to the luxury in- 
troduced by secular tempters. but 
the allegories of the virtues, set tp in 
many Italian churches, remain to-day 
to remind us of the earlier integrity 
of the church. There are no more 
powerful contrasts, visible warnings, 
than Giotto’s frescoes of Charity and 
Envy, Justice and Injustice, Temper- 
ance and Anger, in the Chapel of the 
Arena at Padua. 
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These two examples, of 
the despots and of the 
church, may have suggested 
to the republics their use of 
art. It is of course far more 
probable that the Italian in- 
stinct naturally chose this 
mode of expression; but the 
logical sequence, supposing 
it to have been used, is per- 
fectly plain. On the one 
hand, tyranny found in the 
pernicious influence of lux- 
ury a sufficient reason for 
the employment of artists; 
on the other hand, the 
church required the help of 
pictorial representations in 
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teaching to the populace its lessons 
of virtue. It was plain that the repub- 
lics could indirectly encourage mo- 
rality, while directly inculcating the 
principles of good government. 

I do not mean that there was be- 
tween the clergy and the republics 
any more of an alliance than is thus 
suggested by the use of the same 
means to a similar end. It would 
have effected an entire change in the 


5 


sy 


and supremacy. The employment of 
art with the same intention, of keep- 
ing the people true to their old ideals, 
is little more than a chance similarity 
among a whole array of opposites. 
In the liberal expenditure of money 
on works of art, there was an equal 
opportunity for either commune or 
despot to conciliate a large class of 
citizens. The building of public pal- 
aces, which would occupy years, or of 
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history of Italy, if not of the world, 
had the church and the republics de- 
liberately joined hands in the effort 
to keep alive the old civic and re- 
ligious virtues. We should not then 
see a papal army besieging Florence, 
or a Florentine army entering Pisa; 
not a tyrant would have kept his seat, 
and ,the invasion of Charles VIII. 
would have been repulsed at its be- 
ginning. But as a matter of fact, the 
republics and the church were very 
often opposed on questions of policy 


great cathedrals, which would extend 
through the lifetime of generations, 
was a chance above others: for the 
occupation of the unemployed. The 
construction of the cathedral of Flor- 
ence, from its foundation to placing 
the ball on the lantern, lasted one 
hundred and _ seventy-one’ years. 
Work on St. Mark’s at Venice, in- 
cluding its incrustation, went on dur- 
ing the greater part of six centuries. 
In the erection and repair of their 
buildings, therefore, the communes 
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kept large numbers of workmen con- 
stantly busy, and thus removed a 
great cause for discontent. But the 
despots were not ignorant of this; the 
four hundred thousand golden florins 
which Cosimo de Medici spent prin- 
cipally on works of art meant a large 
number of workmen created partisans 
in his interest. There was not a 
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prince in Italy that did not recognize 
this great opportunity to propitiate 
his subjects. The republics and the 
tyrants in this respect stood on equal 
footing. 

But in the strife, in which it must 
be: acknowledged they were beaten, 
the republics had this advantage, that 
they could go directly at their end. 
Until at the last, when Lorenzo could 


sing his “Canti Carnascialeschi” 
openly in the streets of Florence, and 
needed not to assume the champion- 
ship of virtue and justice—‘‘even in 
appearance,” as says Villari— no pa- 
rade of vice would have won for a 
tyrant a single adherent. But the 
bold appeal for support which we find 
a few vears later over the door of the 
Palazzo Vecchio, 
“Jesus Christ is 
elected king’ of the 
Florentine people,” 
— “Come thou,” it 
meant to each citi- 
zen, “and be His 
follower,’ — won 
to the new republic 
the support of 
many. The tyrants 
were forced to pur- 
sue their ends by 
indirect means, sap- 
ping the strength 
of the people by 
luxury, lulling 
them into security, 
until at length they 
could dare the use 
of force. For it 
needed not only 
corruption but 
force to bring 
about a change in 
the Florentine in- 
scription. Weshall 
see, on the other 
hand, that the com- 
munes appreciated 
and used their ad- 
vantage. Letusturn 
toanexamination of 
their actual accom- 
plishment in art. 
The growing sense of the impor- 
tance of the Italian communes, which 
after the war of investitures had 
achieved virtual independence of both 
pope and emperor, needed only pros- 
perity in order to find expression. A 
century and a half gave time for a 
natural selection, by which the 
strongest cities subdued not only 
their own unruly elements but also 
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their dangerous neighbors. With 
comparative peace—for peace in 
Italy was never absolute — intellec- 
tual vigor commenced to seek expres- 
sion in art. Before the year 1300, ail 
the important cities in Italy had 
begun to build. 

The building of churches need not 
occupy our attention. It is true that 
they were expressions of local pride, 
designed to assert the glory of the 
city, to impress strangers with a 
sense of importance, and perhaps 
to give traveling citizens a chance 
to boast. It is true also that they 
served to support and satisfy numer- 
ous workmen. Operations were at 
times actually vast — not at Venice, 
where elegance rather than size 
makes St. Mark’s what it is, but at 
Siena, where the unfinished nave of 
the cathedral shows the grandeur of 
its conception, and at Florence, where 
the workers in the dome were not al- 
lowed to lose time by going to the 
ground for their lunch, but where 
booths and wine shops were opened 
amid the scaffolding. But though 
carried on by municipal authority for 
the satisfaction of municipal pride, 
these are not actual examples of mu- 
nicipal art. 


toy 
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It is in the public buildings, the city 
halls, of the Italian cities that I find 
the first examples of the use of art 
which we are seeking. The designa- 
tions of these buildings vary. The 
names, Palazzo Pubblico, del Com- 
mune, della Ragione, del Consiglio, 
del Prefetto, and others, are different 
in different cities. The purposes of 
the buildings were, however, in gen- 
eral the same. They were for the con- 
venient transaction of the public busi- 
ness, for the sitting of committees, 
often for the administration of justice. 
What concerns us to notice is the fact 
that they were not fortress-like nor 
gloomy, like the palaces of individual 
nobles. They were accessible and 
spacious, often with the lower story 
arcaded, with entrances, halls and 
rooms to accommodate throngs of 
people. Their aspect, in consequence, 
invited the approach of the petitioner, 
who thus was taught to feel that his 
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FLORENCE. 
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individual rights were of considera- 
tion. 

The Palazzo Vecchio at Florence, 
with the few that were built in imita- 
tion of it, are exceptions to my state- 
ment. They are defensible and forbid- 
ding, recalling the times of violence 
through which the cities had passed. 
I am inclined to think, from mod- 
ern example, that the passage through 
the Palazzo Veechio by means of 
its two doors and the court was 
used in the days of the old repub- 
lic as a common alley. It is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that, except in 
time of war or of mob violence, the 
same hurrying crowd as_ passes 
through the building to-day, to cut 
off the corner, in old times also re- 
garded the passage as a public right 
of way. But in any case there exists 
a proof that the Seignory of Florence 
had at heart the convenience of its citi- 
zens; for the Loggia dei Lanzi existed 
for no other purpose than to afford to 


the merchants a pleasant, shaded walk 
for the discussion of affairs. Only the 
lack of funds interfered to prevent the 
continuation of the beautiful arcade 
around the remaining sides of the city 
square. 

The Palazzo Pubblico at Pienza, of 
later date, shows in its arcade the de- 
parture from Florentine traditions 
even with the retention of Florentine 
outline. So the Palazzo Communale 
of Perugia, which again is early, with 
large windows and many doors on its 
ground floor,and vulnerable, therefore, 
in its most important part, equally 
expresses its public character. Invit- 
ing its citizens in times of peace, it 
provides little means to keep them 
out in times of disturbance. Of the 
saine period as the city hall of Perugia 
is the Palazzo del Commune of Pistoia. 
Rough and rugged as are the outlines 
of the building, from the arches of its 
lower story it is similarly unable to 
withstand a siege. Thus at the very 
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outset of the Renaissance, before 
either elegance or real beauty were at- 
tainable by the early artists, we find 
the public buildings of the communes 
already manifesting the increased se- 
curity of the times. Arcades, enlarged 
doors and windows are the architec- 
tural features which mean to us a 
statement by the government of con- 
fidence in its citizens. 

The Palazzo Pubblico of Siena is as 
fine an expression as possible of the 
public character of a building of this 
class. Its lofty tower represents to 
perfection the soaring ambition of the 
little state. The building proper 
fronts the city square. There are no 
arcades, but the windows of the 
ground floor are large and_ inse- 
cure, while the five entrances allow 
small chance of defence. The pal- 
ace is proportioned and stately; it 
inspires in its citizens, respect, the self- 
respect of the self-govern- 
ing man. Within, the hall- 
ways and_ staircases are 
commodious; the rooms 
wherein met the various 
committees are large. 
Many people can move in 
the building at ease, and 
the business of the city 
could be transacted without 
hindrance. 

Perhaps the earliest of 
the public buildings in Italy 
is the Palazzo della Ra- 
gione at Padua. It pre- 
sents us for the first time 
an interesting feature, a 
double arcade. This not 
unfrequently reappears in 
other buildings of the kind. 
The upper loggia was of 
use for public speeches in 
times of agitation, or more 
commonly for the appear- 
ance of the magistrates on 
feast-days or celebrations. 
Where the arcaded second 
story does not occur, we 
find in its stead large 
double windows, conven- 
ient for the same purposes. 
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See, for instance, the magnificent 
Palazzo del Municipio at Pia- 
cenza. In every way this building is 
typical. Of the same date as the pub- 
lic palaces of Perugia, Pistoia and 
Siena, it is the finest of them all. 
Burckhardt has called it “one of the 
sarliest instances of a worthy and 
monumental embodiment in stone 
and lime of the growing spirit of mu- 
nicipal independence.” 

Of all the cities of Italy, Venice 
gives us in its Ducal Palace the best 
manifestation of local pride. The 
building is later in date than ‘any 
which [| have yet instanced. More 
than once injured by fire, so that it 
presents examples of different archi- 
tectural styles, it yet conserves in its 
two important facades a harmony of 
treatment. The superposed Gothic 
arcades that front on the Piazzetta 
and the Molo are familiar to us all; I 
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need merely to point out their entire 
appropriateness in such a building. 
But within there is equal suitability. 
The magnificent court is of the late 
period. It is spacious and convenient. 
Two great staircases lead to the in- 
terior of the building, in which upon 
call of the Ten gathered all the nobil- 
itv. The hall that held this large as- 
semblage is decorated with the great- 
est elaboration. With the other 
rooms, the Voting Hall, for instance, 
the Senate chamber, and perhaps most 
of all the room of the College, it is cal- 
culated to impress the Venetian with 
the proud sense of the city’s greatness 
and importance. 
Whoever wanders 
through the rooms 
of the Ducal Palace 
can read, in the 
marble, the gilding 
and the spacious 
grandeur, the mate- 
rial declaration of 
the independence of 
the republic. 

If the arches of 
the Ducal Palace 
are convenient for 
the passers-by in 
time of heat, so also 
are the arcades of 
the Procuratie. 
Built for the resi- 
dences of the Procurators, their lower 
story forms a public promenade which 
every one who has been in Venice in 
June is able to appreciate. With a 
short modern addition they surround 
the Piazza of St. Mark’s, and join the 
arcade of the Library, on the Piaz- 
zetta. Even the conception of the 
completed Loggia dei Lanzi at Flor- 
ence cannot compare with this 
shaded walk of more than five hun- 
dred yards. And for another illustra- 
tion of the public use of Venetian ar- 
rangements, nothing could be more 
striking than the wells in the court of 
the palace of the doges, where from 
the elegant bronze curbs cooks and 
washerwomen still draw their water. 

Other times could bring but varia- 
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tions on the old manners. What 
Siena, Piacenza and Venice perfected, 
other cities could only elaborate. The 
superb self-consciousness of the late 
Renaissance produced many magnifi- 
cent buildings. Simple among them, 
more really beautiful than the ornate 
court of the Ducal Palace, is the Pa- 
lazzo del Consiglio at Verona. But 
except at Verona and a few other 
cities, the late Renaissance was the 
time of the despots, and even Verona 
was under Venetian rule. We need 
consider no further the architecture 
of the communes. 

When now we turn to sculpture 
and painting we 
find ourselves lim- 
ited in our field. 
The smaller cities 
of Italy had not 
their own schools 
of these arts, but 
were dependent 
upon those of their 
larger neighbors. 
Thus Padua called 
on Florence for an 
artist to make the 
statue of Gattame- 
lata, and Bologna 
sent to Siena for 
della Quercia to 
decorate the doors 
of its cathedral. So 
Ludovico Sforza sent for Leonardo 
da Vinci to come to Milan; and even 
Rome drew for two centuries upon 
Florence for its artists. I shall con- 
fine my attention, therefore, to three 
cities: Siena, Florence and Venice. 
These maintained their own schools of 
sculpture and painting. They were 
entirely independent and spontaneous 
in their expressions in art, and offer in 
consequence the proper examples for 
our study. 

They form, moreover, an interesting 
comparison among themselves, in the 
nature of their people and their cul- 
ture. This is perhaps determined by 
their geographical situations. Siena 
is situated among hills; her people 
clung to their traditions and their 
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religion with the tenacity of moun- 
taineers. At the same time they 
were factional. We see here in 
miniature all the feuds and hatreds 
of the Scottish clans. The  po- 
litical parties were made up almost 
entirely of hot- 
blooded nobles, 
in whom burned 
again the vol- 
canic fires that 
had laid the foun- 
dations of their 
city. Through- 
out the Renais- 
sance the Sienese 
retained the qual- 
ity of turbulence, 
displaying at the 
same time a con- 
servatism that is 
natural to their 
isolated situation. 
Their attitude 
toward the arts 
was medieval 
and retrogres- 
sive; not till early 
in the sixteenth 
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century did the new ideas break in. 

Ilorence, on the other hand, is a city 
of the plain, with a people at once in- 
dustrial and inquisitive. In the heart 
of each, noble or common, was an 
altar to the unknown god, whose name 
was Knowledge. 
They, first of all, 
as a people, re- 
ceived the new 
Humanism ;more 
than any other 
were they greedy 
of some new 
thing. In the Ru- 
cellai gardens 
met nobles and 
learned men _ to 
discuss the ever- 
increasing knowl- 
edge of the world; 
and on the street 
corners met keen- 
witted artificers, 
to exchange not 
merely gossip, 
but news. The 
commerce of 
Florence was ex- 
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tended; her merchants had influence 
in all of the important cities of north- 
ern Europe. With a broader outlook 
and a steadier temper than the Sienese, 
the Florentines were both independent 
and progressive. 

Venice, finally, is a city of the sea. 
Separated by nature from the re- 
sources of the inland cities, she relied 
for her wealth on her commerce. 
With a rigid political constitution, 
governed by a small number of nobles, 
the chief characteristic was aristo- 
cratic pride. The most stable of all the 
Italian republics, secure against in- 
ternal dissension, it was only necessary 
to stand fast against dangers from 
without. Taught by the examples 
of Falieri and Foscari, under a secret 
espionage, the Venetian noble 
thought never of political changes. 
Conservative like the Sienese, but edu- 
cated like the Florentine, he gave him- 
self with high-born devotion to the 
support of the state. 

In one regard the same appeal 
might be made to any of these three 


populations. The coat of arms of the 
city, the symbol of its greatness, 
needed but to be seen on the street- 
corner to wake the spirit of the citizen, 
or to be perceived, elevated in the pub- 
lic square of a conquered town, to stir 
his pride in his home. So the wolf of 
Siena, the lion of Venice, and the lily 
of Florence stand sculptured in many 
places, posted to remind the people 
in their daily business of their depend- 
ence on the state which depended 
upon them. In Siena the shield with 
the word “Libertas,” which is seen in 
so many places, is a sort of secondary 
symbol, serving the same purpose. 
And in Florence, Donatello’s lion 
guarding the shield of the city, the 
Marzocco, which had come to typify 
the spirit of the people, suggested to 
ach passer the ringing of the great 
bell above it, which would call them all 
to arms. 

In another manner the three repub- 
lics acted similarly; I mean in the use 
of representations of the virtues. We 
find on the Logetta at Venice the 
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beautiful figure of Peace, and above 
the entrance of the Ducal Palace the 
figure of Justice, with other virtues 
below. On the Loggia dei Lanzi we 
find the sculptures of Faith, Hope and 
Charity, with Temperance and Forti- 
tude; and again we see the same on 
the public fountain at Siena. These 
representations were religious, such 
as existed in churches in every city. 
The republics knew that the Christian 
and the civic virtues go hand in hand. 

But in other regards the tasks of 
the three governments differed. That 
of Siena was simplest, as the mind of 
her people was the most medizeval. 
The directest imagery—the Mother 
Goose of art—was all that was re- 
quired to teach its citizens their les- 
sons. In Florence no such method 
was possible. The critical sense of the 
people in all art matters, with a perfect 
mastery of ridicule, demanded a more 
subtle appeal, which would reach the 
senses through the intellect. And in 


Venice no plain picture-book would 
suffice. The Ducal Palace is indeed a 
picture-book, but of the most magnifi- 
cent kind. The portrayal of the 
glories of the city, its conquests and its 
heroes, was demanded by an aristoc- 
racy that thought of both ancestry and 
posterity. 

The hall of the Grand Council at 
Siena is one of the most interesting 
chambers in Italy. It is large, adjoin- 
ing on one side the chapel of the mag- 
istracy, from which it is separated 
only by screens of open woodwork. 
Its frescoes were painted at intervals 
during two centuries, from the great 
Madonna by Simone Martini to the 
saints by Sodoma. Many of them dis- 
play the local patriotism of which we 
are in search. Saint Ansano is the tra- 
ditional saint of Siena, and we find 
him, consequently, painted in the 
city’s hall. And Saint Bernardino and 
Saint Catharine were Sienese sub- 
jects, historical personages that had 
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increased the fame of the city; there- 
fore we find their portraits here, 
painted by Sano di Pietro and Vec- 
chietta. San Vittorio, with upraised 





sons, but*in another form. Painting 
with all the power of early art, his di- 
rectness of presentation checked by 
no considerations of mere technique 
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DOGE VENIER BEFORE THE REDEEMER. 


By Paul Veronese in the Ducal Palace, Venice. 


sword, stands here as a defender of the 
city, of which the shield, with its 
motto, “Liberty,” lies at his feet. Not 
less interesting is the quaint fresco 
of a medieval camp and city, with 
the Sienese general, Guidoriccio Fog- 
liani di Ricci, riding from one to the 
other; and more striking than any of 
these are the figures, in the vestibule 
of the hall, of Curius Dentatus and 
Cato, with the inscription: ‘Look 
at these, you that rule!” 

These are simple things, plain 
enough to the understanding of any. 
The Sienese were not to depart from 
the faith and the principles of their 
fathers, nor from the virtues of the 
Romans from whom they claimed de- 
scent—thus should they keep alive 
the glory of the city. Yet lest they 
should not always remember, in an- 
other room were painted the same les- 


or of book-learning, the work of the 
artist here fulfilled to the letter the in- 
tentions of the city fathers. Giotto’s 
allegories at Padua scarcely surpass 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti’s frescoes of 
Good and Bad Government. 

Two of them are very sadly marred 
and stand on the wall as disconnected 
patches, but out of them their original 
meaning is plain. We see the same 
city as it would be under bad rulers 
and under good. In the first case lie 
in the streets the bodies of men killed 
in brawls; they are eaten by dogs. 
The merchants of the city are robbed 
as they issue from its gates. Close 
at hand sits the figure of Despotism, 
a bearded man of horrible aspect, with 
repulsive figures, the vices, for his at- 
tendants. But over the other city 
floats a figure representing Security. 
In the streets peacefully flourishes 
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trade, while joyful people with musical 
instruments are seen, and outside the 
city its merchants quietly pursue their 
journeys in roads that are safe, even 
among mountains. 

The third picture remains to us, 
happily, nearly entire. My descrip- 
tion of it would be so surpassed by the 
one by John Addington Symonds, 
that I quote his entire. “The painter,” 
he says, “has delineated the commune 
of Siena by an imperial male figure in 
the prime of life, throned on a judg- 
ment-seat, holding a scepter in his 
right hand and a medallion of justice 
in his left. He wears no coronet, but 
a burgher’s cap; and beneath his foot- 
stool are the Roman twins, suckled by 
the she-wolf. Above his head in the 
air float Faith, Charity and Hope— 
the Christian virtues; while  Jus- 
tice, Temperance, Magnanimity, Pru- 
dence, Fortitude and «Peace, six 
women, crowned and with appropriate 
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emblems, are enthroned be- 
side him. The majestic giant 
of the commune towers above 
them all in bulk and stature, 
as though to indicate the peo- 











THE LION OF ST. MARK, VENICE. 


mounted on chargers, the guar- 
dians of the state. All the citizens in 
their degree advance toward the 
throne, carrying between them, pair 

by pair, a rope received 
« from the hands of Concord; 
while some who have trans- 
gressed her laws are being 
brought with bound hands 
to the judgment-seat. Con- 
cord herself, being less the 
virtue of the government 
than the governed, is seated 


ple’s sovereignty. The vir- Qiitarenassc oss oe 2 Sema 
tues are his assessors and * Se eae 
inspirers — he is king. Be- 
neath the dais are ranged on either 
hand mailed and visored cavaliers, 
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on a line with the burghers in a 
place apart beneath the throne of 



































ishments, as 
the armed force and the 
purse of the community. 
The whole of this elaborate 
allegory suffers by the lan- 
guage of description. 
Those who have seen it, 
and who are familiar with 
Sienese chronicles, feel 
that, artistically labored as 
the painter’s work may be, 
every figure had a passion- 
ate and intense meaning 
for him. His picture is 
the epitome of govern- 
ment conducted byasover- 
eign people.” 

Thus the republic of 
Siena spoke to its citizens 
in the language of alle- 
gory. How much the les- 
son was heeded by its peo- 
ple we cannot say; how 
little it was really taken to 
heart the history of those 
days will tell us. Siena re- 
mained to the end a city 
of turmoil, violent and 
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Civil Justice, who is allegorized as 
the dispenser of rewards and pun- 
well as controller of 
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bloody. Not even the losses of the 
great plague, reducing the city from 
one hundred thousand souls to twenty 
thousand, could still the 
hatreds of party, and until 
Pandolfo Petrucci came to 
rule the city with iron 
hand there was no peace 
within the walls. Even 
Petrucci was insecure in 
his seat, and no firm power 
ruled till the great siege, 
when the forty thousand to 
which since the plague the 
population had increased, 
were reduced to six thou- 
sand, and the Medici tri- 
umphed over a_broken- 
hearted people. 

In the city of Dante 
there came one _ period 
when the jaws of the 
Medici vise, which long 
had been tightening its 
hold upon the city, were 
loosened and flung apart. 
The inhabitants rose and 
drove out Piero, the weak- 
ling, and for nineteen years 
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city. The people thought of their 
ancient deeds and strove to recall their 
one-time virtues. They listened to the 
preaching of Savonarola, and in their 
new vigor drove Charles VIII. from 
Florence by the threat of ringing the 
great bell. This is the period to which 
we may look for their utterances in 
art. The examples are few but strik- 
ing; they reflect to perfection the spirit 
of the new republic. 

When the French troops left, as 
glad to go as the people were glad to 
be rid of them, Charles carried away 
what he could of the art treasures of 
the Medici. One statue the republic 
kept for itself, for its own purposes. 
It was by Donatello, a group of Judith 
and Holofernes. This, once ordered 
by Cosimo for his own pleasure, now 
was used against him and his house. 
The people were not content with 
erasing from his tomb the words, 
“Father of His Country,” which years 
before the burghers had voted for the 
same monument. Under the Loggia 
dei Lanzi they now erected the figure 
of Judith. She, the slayer of Holo- 
fernes, now typified the spirit of resist- 
ance to tyranny. On the base of the 
statue was carved the words, “Erected 
by the citizens as an example for the 
public good.” 

One other statue the republic re- 
tained out of the French plunder, a 
figure of David, also by Donatello. 
The representation of David was a 
favorite subject in Florentine art; for 
the Biblical hero was admired as 
the defender of freedom. The erection 
of his statue, therefore, would be es- 
pecially significant at this time, as a 
symbol of vigilance against foes 
both without and within. But in such 
a case even the beautiful bronze of 
Donatello was not sufficient; it was 
too small. To the young Michel- 
angelo was given the task of repre- 
senting the hero, “to intimate that, as 
he had defended his people and gov- 
erned justly, so they who were then 
governing the city should defend it 
with courage and govern it up- 
rightly.” So says Vasari, himself a 


Medicean, who wrote when once 
more the city had fallen into the hands 
of its despots. The statue I need not 
describe; it is one of the most famous 
of the world. It was erected in 1504, 
and for two centuries and a half re- 
minded the Florentine people of pos- 
sibilities unfulfilled. 

These were no _ story-book alle- 
gories, such as sufficed for the less 
complex citizens of Siena. It is true 
that they were erected at a later time, 
when the Renaissance was far ad- 
vanced. But the Florentines were al- 
ways pioneers of Italian thought, and 
at any time would have required more 
than their neighbors. When on the 
Piazza the David stood, and Mar- 
zocco and Judith were to be seen, the 
Seignory had done so much to cement 
the allegiance of its citizens that only 
Savonarola from his pulpit could utter 
more powerful appeals. For us of to- 
day, who to learn of Savonarola must 
turn to books, the allegories of the ar- 
tists are more stirring than the im- 
perfectly reported words of the im- 
passioned leader. The David of 
Michelangelo is in the Academy, and 
the David of Donatello, with Mar- 
zocco, are in the Bargello; even Judith 
stands in another place; but at sight 
of them we realize what they meant 
to the Florentines of o]d, when danger 
was near and when interdict and siege 
threatened the city. Savonarola was 
burned, and his ashes were cast into 
the Arno, but his spirit, which for a 
time was the spirit of Florence, lives 
and speaks still in bronze and marble. 

It is interesting to note that Siena 


_used chiefly painting, and Florence 


chiefly sculpture, for their municipal 
art. For besides its coats of arms, and 
della Quercia’s Virtues on Fonte Gaia, 
I know of no municipal sculpture in 
Siena; and beyond Ghirlandajo’s fres- 
coes in the Palazzo Vecchio I know of 
no painting to which to point in Flor- 
ence. These last are of Roman heroes 
and of the miracles of San Zenobio, a 
local saint. Equally with Siena, Flor- 
ence used Roman and Christian his- 
tory to foster patriotism, yet in a way 
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not so striking, and the frescoes are 
too much overshadowed by the public 
sculpture to warrant attention. But 
Venice neglected neither sculpture 
nor painting in enforcing its lessons 
of good government. There are many 
instances of the use of both. 

Perhaps Sansovino’s David, which 
stands beside his Peace on the Log- 
getta at Venice, should not be men- 
tioned here, since it is a Florentine’s 
expression of a Florentine idea. The 
Virtues on the: portal of the Palace 
are, however, entirely Venetian, as are 
the wonderful little sculptures of 
Scipio and Numa, with Trajan judg- 
ing the cause of a widow, on one of 
the capitals. Here again we have the 
reminder of ancient virtue. These 
figures of the heroes of old Rome were 
not mere representations of mythical 
personages; they were visible embodi- 
ments of the excellencies that should 
dwell in the magistrates of a free peo- 
ple. The Judgment of Solomon, 
above them, with figures nearly life- 
size, seen by all passers from the 
Piazza to the Piazzetta, is a similar re- 
minder. And equally clear to view, 
more easily understood by the casual 
observer, plain to the comprehension 
even of a worker on the quays, are the 
two figures above the entrance of the 
building. They form the central 
group of all the elaborate sculpture 
of the doorway, and impress uncon- 
sciously all who see them. Almost 
any one who has passed under that lin- 
tel can tell what stands above it. It is 
the figure of a doge, kneeling before 
the Lion of St. Mark—a conspicuous 
personification of the subordination of 
the chief magistrate to the republic as 
a whole. To every one who entered 
the palace, these figures meant that 
every individual, even a doge, was 
subject to the laws of Venice. 

In the rooms of the palace, Venetian 
art gives itself further to the encour- 
agement of the Venetian patriotism. 
Amid the stucco, the marble and the 
gilding are framed the most gorgeous 
specimens of the city’s art, The pro- 
fusion of paintings beggars the scanty 
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frescoes of Siena, and beside their 
numbers only the great force of 
the Florentine sculptures justifies 
comparison. The city spared no 
money; when the great hall was 
burned, with the paintings of the Bel- 
lini, other painters were called in to 
cover the walls, again to blazon to the 
citizens the triumphs of Ziani and the 
exploits of Dandolo. In all the rooms, 
great and small, artists labored un- 
ceasingly, so that the Palace is now 
a museum of Venetian painting. 

Out of the superabundance of ex- 
amples we can select but a few. We 
may pass the panoramic scenes in the 
hall of the grand council, telling of 
Venetian triumph over the Emperor 
or the Genoese. These served the 
purpose of bringing before the voters 
the achievements of the city’s heroes, 
making to each spectator the indirect 
suggestion that his own successes 
might some day be pictured on those 
walls, for the emulation of posterity. 
But the canvases are too many for de- 
scription and too confused; the style 
of some approaches bombast. Let us 
turn rather to the simpler work, which 
is really greater. The portraits of 
doges, kneeling in adoration before 
the Redeemer, were plainer appeals 
to the citizens, and gave the same sug- 
gestion of possible honors. Among 
them the sweet directness of Catena’s 
picture, Doge Loredano before the 
Virgin, is finer in its pure conception 
and pure color than Tintoretto’s pic- 
tures of the Virgin riding upon murky 
clouds, with all the attendant pomp of 
a Jesuit heaven. 

Veronese, also, surpassed his older 
contemporary as surely as did Catena. 
His superb ideas nowhere find better 
expression than in the Sala del Col- 
legio, where all the gorgeous majesty 
of Venice is portrayed. In the great 
votive picture, we see Doge Venier 
awarded more than earthly honor for 
his victory at Lepanto, for Venice, 
personified, herself attends him; while 
St. Mark with his lion, and St. Jus- 
tina, present him to the Saviour, who 
descends on clouds, surrounded by 
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angels, to receive him. In the ceiling 
we see depicted the greatness of 
Venice, who as a beautiful woman 
sits enthroned upon the earth, with 
Justice and Peace at her feet. Sur- 
rounding her are the virtues by which 
alone she can keep her lofty place— 
Moderation and Fidelity, Simplicity 
and Mildness, Vigilance and Indus- 
try. Amid the riches and success 
which have fallen to her share, Venice 
was never to forget the qualities that 
made her worthy. 

So Venice, Florence and Siena, each 
in her way, strove to teach their citi- 
zens the lesson of devotion to the 
state. Each, as circumstances di- 
rected, took the means best fitted to 
impress her people.. That done, only 
one‘ thing more was possible. The 
punishment of a traitor was death; 
the citizens should never forget it. 
At Siena, in Lorenzetti’s fresco, we 
see in the hand of Justice the severed 
head of a traitor; and at Venice, in the 
row of portraits of the doges that 
forms a frieze to the great hall, is a 
tablet painted black, with the words: 
“This is the place of Marino Falieri, 
beheaded for his crimes!” Unmistak- 
able warnings were these of the fate 
of a conspirator. But at Florence still 
more terrible is the emphasis. The 
Palazzo Vecchio is unsymmetrical; no 
effort of the architect would serve to 
procure him the few more feet that 
would allow his building the proper 
shape. The Seignory was firm; the 
public building must stand awry, for 
the feet of men should forever pass 
where the homes of traitors had stood. 

ck xk * 

The tyrants and the church tri- 
umphed in the end, and divided Italy 
between them. But it is not to them, 
it is to the beaten party in the struggle, 
the republics, that we of the nine- 
teenth century look for examples to 
imitate. In the many attempts of self- 
government of those days, there are 
hints and warnings ,which modern 
cities and modern nations may study 
to advantage. It is possible for us to 
avoid their mistakes and to learn from 


their successes. There can, of course, 
be no close comparison of our times 
with theirs. We acknowledge to-day 
the rights of a minority, of whom in 
the old time some would have been 
executed, the others banished. We 
allow free speech, and all men may 
come and go as they please, even our 
artists, as those of Siena might not. 
But whatever the differences, there 
are many resemblances, and in some. 
ways we are adopting their methods. 
The student of American culture does 
not need to be told that we are already 
beginning to use art to cement the so- 
cial fabric. Exactly as the republics 
of old- used their artists for the support 
of government, we of to-day are 
beginning to do the same thing. 
Venice dared to gratify personal am- 
bition by glorifying on the walls of her 
palace the successes of the doges, but 
more than she, who did not venture to 
erect on the Piazza any memorial to 
a citizen, we raise to our public men 
statues in the most public places. 
Boston and Philadelphia, New York 
and Chicago, and many other cities 
keep in perpetual remembrance the 
form and features of their great men, 
while our national heroes are grouped 
in the hall of the Capitol at Washing- 
ton. These monuments to the famous 
dead mean to the living the promise 
of the same honor if it is deserved. 
Devotion to country, uprightness of 
life, preéminence in honorable profes- 
sions, will have in the future, as they 
have to-day, their reward in fame. 
And just as the makers of the nation 
are kept in remembrance by a grateful 
people, so also the infamous are not 
forgotten. Nothing that Italy can 
show us is more potent than, in the 
monument at Saratoga to the generals 
who captured Burgoyne, the vacant 
niche where should stand the figure of 
Benedict Arnold. 

Our public buildings are open and 
spacious, with large windows and 
comfortable balconies and passages 
which the public uses as short cuts 
from street to street. These are so 
without thought that we follow the 
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example set years ago by the cities of 
Italy. We have, further, raised two 
great monuments to learning, deco- 
rated with all the art that the country 
can command. The National Library 
at Washington and the Public Library 
in Boston are able to compete even 
with the Ducal Palace at Venice in 
beauty of architecture and perfection 
of adornment. Over the country other 
buildings before long will rise; it is not 
difficult to perceive a national impulse 
that will demand them. Our people 
are waking to a sense of pride in their 
art; they are no longer satisfied with 
contractors’ job-work. The federal 
government, the states and the mu- 
nicipalities will have to yield to the re- 
quirement for finer buildings, of which 
the cities that contain them can be 
proud. 

But while in Boston there exists no 
statue of John Hancock, and while 
the walls of court houses and city halls 
throughout the country are blank, we 
have no reason to congratulate our- 
selves. The two great library build- 
ings themselves are in one sense lack- 
ing, in that they do not lay stress 
enough upon the achievements of our 
civilization. In the building at Wash- 
ington is there enough reference to 
the struggles of our past; and in the 
building at Boston is there any refer- 
ence at all, more than the mere in- 
scription of names, to the historic 
events that have taken place in the 
city’s streets? Even New York has 


left to private enterprise the privilege 
of celebrating the Triumph of Man- 
hattan. 

We do not need to be pessimistic. 


While Vedder’s contrasting allegories 
of Good Administration and Corrupt 
Legislation, of Peace and Anarchy, 
adorn the library at Washington, and 
while in a public building in New 
York is the beautiful figure of Justice, 
we can say that a beginning has been 
made. But it is only a beginning. 
With our immense area and enormous 
population, with a constant influx of 
ignorant immigration, we have a task 
in assimilating and educating the va- 
rious elements of our people that is 
enormous. We must not forget what 
is yet to be done, and we must con- 
sider carefully how best to do it. The 
walls of our school-rooms are bare— 
where better can be placed reminders 
of the virtues of our fathers and of the 
hardships they endured? The corri- 
dors of our court houses are empty— 
where more suitably can be put alle- 
gories of Justice and Mercy, Dignity 
and Moderation? The ceilings of our 
legislative halls are vacant—what 
finer position can there be for repre- 
sentations of Prudence and Vigilance, 
Patriotism and Deliberation? There 
is rising among us a spirit that before 
long will overthrow the corrupt gov- 
ernments of our great cities, and 
which then will proceed to clear the 
national service of the spoilsman and 
the jobber. The work will be hard 
and the struggle long; on the side of 
good will be needed every available 
force. In this campaign we can enlist 
few more powerful influences than 
that of art. In indirect ways it edu- 
cates and strengthens; with subtle 
suggestions it points to honorable am- 
bitions. Let us use it all we can. 
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EXPENSIVE LIVING, THE BLIGHT ON AMERICA. 


= By Foseph Lee. 


E all of us believe that 

America has a mission. 

We believe that she has 

a great part to play in 

the world’s history. Whatever out- 
siders may see or fail to see, we 
have deep down in us the instinct that 
the future belongs to us, that far more 
remains to say that we have ever yet 
succeeded in saying, and that when the 
message shall have got itself uttered 
and understood the world will know 
that a new service has been rendered, 
that a new altitude has been gained 
and a new horizon opened to hu- 
manity. And yet our country is 
not prospering as we would have 
it prosper. Great and _ powerful 
as we are as a nation, rich and thriv- 
ing beyond the dreams of any previous 
epoch, we yet feel that we are not suc- 
ceeding, that we are not doing what 
we set out to do nor getting for our- 
selves the things that we really want. 
Life in America is not life as we be- 
lieve in making it, nor can we feel that 
we are at the present time appreciably 
advancing in the direction of our ideal. 
This shortcoming is not the result of 
any one thing. Doubtless whatever 
we have done that was not directly in 
obedience to our own national ideal 
has stood as an impediment in the way 
of its realization. But some things are 
of more and some of less importance; 
some are causes and some merely re- 
sults. One influence which seems at 
least to be among the important 
causes is to be found in our false and 
undemocratic ideas as to the uses of 
wealth and the duties of its possessors, 
ideas no more undemocratic than 
those prevailing in other countries, 
perhaps not so much, but utterly in- 
compatible with our own democratic 
institutions, hopelessly removed from 
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the inspiration of our national genius. 
The genius of this country is the 
genius of democracy. Its influence is 
one from which no one here can 
escape. Our rich people are as sub- 
ject to it as their less wealthy fellow- 
citizens. It is the source of whatever 
we have of inspiration, and our obe- 
dience to it is the determining condi- 
tion of our success. For better or 
worse, America’s lot is cast in with 
that of democracy, and her fulfilment 
of her mission—the bright star in 
which we all believe — is dependent on 
her loyalty to her democratic faith. 
The way of living of our rich men is 
hostile to this genius. It is not demo- 
cratic nor in harmony with the demo- 
cratic spirit. Its whole effect is to 
prevent our success in the only direc- 
tion in which success is for us worth 
having or that real success is possible. 
Not that our rich men themselves are 
not patriotic; probably no class of 
men in the community is more so. 
Harvard sent twelve hundred gradu- 
ates to the war, eight hundred of them 
enlisting as private soldiers; and we 
may be sure that whenever the ques- 
tion is brought up squarely of choos- 
ing between the sacrifice of their own 
fortunes or lives and the integrity of 
the country, our rich men, like the 
great majority of their fellow-citizens, 
will choose the former alternative. The 
difficulty is that they do not realize the 
harm that false ideals are doing us, nor 
the critical nature of our present situ- 
ation. It seems sometimes as if our 
opportunity were slipping away with- 
out our knowing it, as if our birthright 
were being stolen from us while we 
sleep, and that we may wake up some 
morning to find too late that it is gone, 
that the realization of the true democ- 
racy has been postponed until the ap- 
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pearance of some more loyal people at 
some later age. There are, however, 
some object lessons so striking that 
they may serve as an awakening 
shock, some signs of the times so clear 
that he who runs may read. 

When we look upon the palaces 
planted in some of our mountain and 
seashore towns, the great lawns and 
gardens requiring the attendance of 
forty or fifty men, the four-in-hands 
whirling along the country roads, 
blowing horns to warn all humbler 
vehicles to clear the way, the great 
yachts with their crews awaiting the 
rare visits of their owners, we may not 
be able to formulate the grounds for 
our belief, but we do believe, or feel 
with an instinct that amounts to cer- 
tainty, that all this is out of harmony 
with the spirit of American institu- 
tions, and that sooner or later one or 
the other must go. 

Looking a little closer, we can see 
the old New England country life still 
going on in these same towns, though 
dimmed and obscured by the showy 
importations from the cities. We see 
the country people still striving, in a 
somewhat dispirited way perhaps, to 
make good their inherited belief that 
character rather than wealth is the 
true basis for social position; we see 
them working hard and living hard 
to send their son to college, strenu- 
ously seeking after culture according 
to such light as they can obtain; and 
on the hill, looking down silently over 
all, we see the white Puritan meeting- 
house, with its simple lines, an archi- 
tecture a little stern perhaps — that 
does not proclaim itself nor strive to 
rival the stone andstucco magnificence 
around it,—reticent but beautiful with 
a quiet beauty that can bide its time. 
The Puritan faith and the Puritan 
conscience have seen worse times than 
these, and have never yet proved un- 
equal to their task; and I believe we 
are warranted in our conviction that 
the victory in the end will not be with 
the palace and the steam yacht and 
the gods of splurge and extravagance. 

The instinct of the “plain people” 


on a matter like this, which stands 
out clear and visible, is a pretty safe 
guide. But in this case the sense of 
the danger is not confined to the 
“plain people,” but is shared by the 
majority of our rich men, even by a 
majority of our millionaires them- 
selves. 

But, assuming that our instinct is 
correct, that the existing extreme of 
luxury is hostile to our institutions, 
the question remains whether these 
obvious instances constitute in them- 
selves the real evil or whether they 
are only the surface indications of 
something deeper. The answer, I 
think, is plain. In this case at least 
the conspicuous instrument of the evil 
is certainly not its responsible cause. 
In questions of fashion, style of living, 
proper notions of expenditure, the 
millionaire must in general be ex- 
pected to take the world, with its pre- 
vailing ideals, about as he finds it; and 
it is the world as he finds it, and not 
the millionaire, that is mainly respon- 
sible for the result. In spite of 
their shortcomings, few classes of men 
have served us so well as our mil- 
lionaires have done, both by what 
they have directly accomplished and 
by the example they give us of pluck 
and nerve and of the success that at- 
tends upon far-reaching conceptions 
where the execution is bravely planned 
and steadily carried through. They 
have had their work to do, and, better 
than most of. us, they have done it. 
The service required of them was not 
social reform, and they should not be 
held accountable for failure to excel 
in that direction. 

I think that, if we will faithfully con- 
sult the instinct which tells us that the 
great expenditure of our millionaires 
is out of harmony with our national 
ideals, it will tell us also that they and 
their way of living do not constitute 
the real disease, but only furnish a con- 
spicuous symptom. They have the 
means of carrying matters further 


than others, and their frequent bad 
taste helps to emphasize the evil in 
their case; but the spending of money 
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on a style of living utterly at variance 
with the spirit of our institutions is by 
no means confined to them. Nor is 
the evil confined to such spending of 
money upon the part of a certain 
number of individuals, millionaires or 
otherwise; it lies chiefly in the fact 
that such expenditure tends to be- 
come more and more the fashion, and 
so to become obligatory not only upon 
“society” so-called, but upon all per- 
sons having social aspirations, — and 
there are very few persons who have 
not. <As there is no higher earthly 
bribe than social position, so is there 
no way in which a false and undemo- 
cratic idea could more effectively 
get itself promulgated than by being 
embodied in the way of living of 
those who to the great mass of their 
icllow-citizens seem to have social po- 
sition at their command. What the 
richest people do is partly the sign, 
but largely also the cause, of what 
others would like to do. What fash- 
ion dictates is held up before all men 
as the practical object best worth 
striving for. The style of living of the 
rich is the message of those who have 
succeeded to those still at the bottom 
of the ladder, to the poor boy coming 
up to the city from the farm, to the 
bank clerk, the “counter jumper,” and 
the struggling lawver; it is the authen- 
tic revelation of the true uses of pre- 
eminent power as discovered and 
understood not by preachers and phi- 
losophers but by those actually pos- 
sessing it. 

It is, T think, sufficiently clear that 
the existence of expensive fashions im- 
plies the existence of caste. The fact 
that a standard of living unattainable 
by the great majority of the people has 
become a social obligation and a con- 
dition of being treated as an equal by 
a considerable section of society means 
social plutocracy; it implies that peo- 
ple with large incomes are not quite 
of the same clay as those with small 
ones, that human sympathy is 


bounded, or at least impeded in its 
operation, by horizontal lines separat- 
It means that we 


ing social strata. 


have social classes in America and that 
what they owe to each other is not 
quite what man owes to man in the 
simple neighborly good-will of fellow- 
citizens, but is what superiors choose 
to give in Christian charity to those 
below them. 

These are the obvious implications 
of the existence of expensive fashions, 
visible in the light of our customary 
every-day view of things. To see the 
significance of such fashions more ac- 
curately, to know just where and how 
far we have strayed from our ideal, it 
is necessary to remind ourselves of 
what our ideal is, to return upon our 
inner instinct, and to see and feel just 
what our social faith implies. 


The belief that drove the Puritans 
to this country was a belief in the in- 
finite value and uprightness of the 
human soul. They could not bear that 
pope or bishop, that priest or saint, 
should presume to stand between the 
man and God. They thought that the 
kingdom of heaven is within us, and 
that the soul is its own best guide. 
They called it belief in the Bible, be- 
cause Englishmen will never depart 
further from established ways of 
thought than their solution of the 
practical question of the hour actually 
demands; but what they had in their 
hearts was belief in man. Their whole 
theory of government was based upon 
this instinct of the sacredness of the 
individual and the paramount impor- 
tance ofhis spiritual welfare. The state 
with them was to be but the instru- 
ment of the church, a power for right- 
eousness. Their criminal law was not 
like that of other nations, a mere mat- 
ter of police regulation and suppres- 
sion of certain lines of action because 
of their practical inconvenience, modi- 
fied by the survival of the ancient 
blood feud. The changes in the Eng- 
lish law which they introduced were 
based upon a sense of moral indigna- 
tion, resentment that a man could so 
insult and belie his own true nature. 
In European countries religion has 
been supported partly as an effective 
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ally to the police in upholding law and 
order. With the Puritans, law and 
order were upheld because they could 
be made an ally to religion. 

Out of their poverty they started 
schools in every town at the public 
expense and founded Harvard Col- 
lege. The excuse that they gave to 
themselves was that they were “pro- 
viding for the instruction of ministers 
of religion,’ or enabling people to 
read the Bible. If that was all, why did 
they not have a religious test at Har- 
vard? Why was it that this narrow- 
minded, bigoted community, as it is so 
often called,never didwhat every other 
denomination has always done in the 
way of common precaution against the 
well known tendency of free thought 
to beget heresy and back-sliding? It 
was because, unconsciously to them- 
selves, their belief in the natural gocd- 
ness of man was deeper even than 
their belief in the church. They 
thought that the soul could be trusted 
to find its own in the world unexpur- 
gated as the Lord had made it. The 
college has two mottoes, Christo et 
ecclesiae and Veritas. They believed, 
as many others have believed before 
and since, though few have been so 
resolute to make sacrifices for their 
creed, that the dogmas of their church 
contained the living truth; and they 
shared the belief of all earnest men of 
their time that open opposition to or 
disregard of what they conceived 
essential to salvation must be put 
down with the strong hand; but their 
introduction of the plan of universal 
education at the public expense, two 
centuries and a half before its adoption 
by England or any of the leading 
countries of Europe, and the religious 
freedom of their college, show that 
they also believed, as very few had 
possessed the faith to believe before 
them, that the security for the ultimate 
triumph of truth was to be found not 
in the careful repression and stunting 
of the human intellect, but, on the con- 
trary, in giving to the mind of every 

nan the freedom of the world of 
thought, turning it loose in the great 


field of human knowledge, and trust- 
ing to its natural rectitude to find the 
way. 

And this faith of the Puritans in 
the individual soul was no passing 
phase of the religious movement of 
the time. It is the faith of Protestant- 
ism; and in Teutonic races it dates 
back farther than Protestantism and 
farther than Christianity. It is the 
faith that drove the German of Tacitus 
alone into the sacred wood to pray; 
it is the faith that has made the Eng- 
lishman in all ages believe that the 
king, like others, is subject to the peo- 
ple’s law. It created the town meeting 
before the race appears upon the page 
of history, and has preserved it to the 
present day; it gave England her 
Magna Charta and her parliament; it 
swept the Armada crushed and beaten 
from the English Channel, and set 
aside the Stuarts from the throne; it 
has built this country and freed it from 
provincial dependence and from the 
curse of slavery. It is the religion 
that underlies democracy. 

We are proud of these great deeds 
of our ancestors, and we still hold, in 
its essence, the faith that carried them 
so bravely, the democratic belief in the 
trustworthiness and infinite impor- 
tance of the individual soul. For every 
American is a democrat. Whether we 
like it or not, we are democrats. On 
that point no choice has been given us. 
All that remains to decide is whether 
we shall live like gentlemen, showing 
forth and justifying the faith that is 
in us, or whether we shall crouch and 
apologize and offer up a mendicant 
imitation for the approval of races 
whose beliefs we do not share. 

What are the teachings of this dem- 
ocratic faith of ours as bearing espe- 
cially upon this question of fashion- 
able expenditure? This faith demands 
that we should reverence every human 
being as an end in himself, to which 
all other ends shall be subordinated. 
It teaches us that in the face of the 
real differences between man and man 
all distinctions based on money or oc- 
cupation are frivolous and unimpor- 
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tant, useful only so far as they may in 
any case be an outcome and true indi- 
cation of the soul within; that every 
honest calling is the calling of a gen- 
tleman, and that it is possible to live 
like a gentleman on any income upon 
which it is possible to live at all. Mel- 
ville can speak to King James sternly 
and simply as man to man because 
Melville is a true protestant, a true 
democrat, to whom the difference be- 
tween the elect and the non-elect 
shines so bright that all other differ- 
ences have become invisible. The 
democratic spirit as we become pos- 
sessed of it will teach us gradually to 
make it clear that with us a certain 
standard of expenditure is not one of 
the important qualifications for high 
social standing and consideration, that 
the American idea of the gentleman is 
not that his behavior and way of living 
should constantly remind his poorer 
neighbors of their poverty and of a 
social gulf created by it, but that he 
should so honor the paramount claims 
of character that neither wealth nor 
poverty shall serve as a screen or 
an excuse for moral feebleness or 
obliquity. 

But it may be said that to accom- 
plish this is a question not of the uses 
of wealth but of the spirit in which 
it is used, that the end is to be gained 
not by doing away with these differ- 
ences but by disregarding them, by 
rising superior to mere questions of 
expense and wearing our luxuries as 
though we had them not. There is a 
certain amount of truth underlying 
this contention; it is a truth of éssen- 
tial importance that the spirit of de- 
mocracy and not its outward manifes- 
tation is the important thing; but 
there are, nevertheless, several reasons 
why a change in the spirit in which 
it is carried on is not the whole 
of the remedy for the evils of fash- 
ionable expenditure. First, such a 
doctrine is a dangerous one and full 
of snares for the unwary. The deceit- 
fulness of riches is very capable of 
lulling us into false contentment with 
ourselves and a false belief in the 
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nobility of our own motives. When 
the monks decided that the mere crass 
outward poverty of a St. Francis was 
but a poor material sort of poverty 
after all, and that true humility was 
rather to be found in possessing all the 
comforts of this world, but with a 
meek spirit, as though they possessed 
them not, there began to be a suspi- 
cion that there was a screw loose some- 
where either in their intent or in their 
reasoning. And with us I believe that 
our sense of humor, if nothing else, 
must prevent our persuading ourselves 
that it is really because of our supe- 
riority to material things that we per- 
mit ourselves so great indulgence in 
regard to them. 

Even if the rich man could be un- 
conscious of and superior to the 
difference between his way of living 
and that of his poorer neighbor, it is 
a much harder task for the poorer 
neighbor to do the same. It may be 
said that our poor men ought to be 
able to set their own fashions and live 
their own lives like gentlemen with a 
royal self-respect which could disre- 
gard or contemplate with nothing 
deeper than amusement the vagaries 
of their more fortunate neighbors. 
Doubtless that is the standard which 
the ideal democracy demands of its 
poorer citizens; but it is an heroic 
standard, and but few men are capable 
of attaining it. In one sense, indeed, 
it is more than heroic, it is impossible. 
Comparison between our own homes 
and way of living and our neighbors’ 
is involuntary and. inevitable. No 
style of life, any more than a shade of 
color, can be the same regardless of 
the background against which we see 
it. No man can ride an old-fashioned 
high bicycle with the same satisfac- 
tion he used to feel before a better 
style came in. 

After the rich city people have come 
with their horses and carriages, their 
hired orchestras and expensive enter- 
tainments, the village sociables and 
sewing-bees may still retain their 
flavor; but it can never be just the 
same, a drop of bitterness must be 
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mingled with it by the inevitable com- 
parison. When the difference in style 
is made the pretext for rudeness and 
the assertion of a non-existent supe- 
riority, the case is bad indeed. But 
even without that there is damage 
done; justifiably or not, the society of 
the village has been made a less happy 
one than it was before the city people 
came. 

But there is another reason why the 
retaining of our luxuries in a spirit 
superior to luxury, in a democratic 
spirit, is not a solution of our difficulty. 
The reason is that the thing cannot be 
done: it is a moral impossibility. The 
facts of our situation are such that 
the possession of the democratic spirit 
must render our retention of our luxu- 
ries impossible. The spirit of democ- 
racy tells us, and every democrat is 
forced by his inner conviction to 
believe, that the command, “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” is 
to be taken seriously, that its demand 
upon the rich man is not necessarily 
limited to one-tenth of his income nor 
to nine-tenths; it requires that those of 
us who have money beyond our needs 
should use it in the hundred ways that 
are open to us for raising up our less 
fortunate fellow-citizens and for the 
good of our state or country as a 
whole; it does not permit that we 
should spend upon ourselves an in- 
come ten or fifty times as large as that 
on which the average of our fellow- 
countrymen must manage to. get 
along, while we daily refuse calls upon 
us which, upon any possible theory of 
the relative importance of different 
classes of human beings, should come 
next to the support of our own chil- 
dren. 

We cannot eliminate the evils of our 
fashionable expenditure by carrying it 
on in the democratic spirit because the 
democratic spirit will not allow of our 
carrying it on at all. As a matter of 
fact, the spirit that underlies it is not 
democratic, nor compatible with the 
democratic creed. The social gospel 
under which children are brought up 
to believe that the maintaining of a 
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certain style of expenditure, the hav- 
ing of certain luxuries and niceties far 
beyond the reach of the great majority 
of their fellow-citizens, is a sacred 
duty, coming before all other obliga- 
tions of wealth, is not the gospel of 
democracy; nor is it a part of the 
democratic creed that a man who, for 
the sake of charity or of public duty, 
foregoes these niceties of fashion, loses 
caste — ceases to be quite a gentleman. 
If the democratic theory is true, if, 
that is to say, a poor man is really and 
in sober earnest a man, like yourself, if 
he has a soul as you have, can aspire 
to heaven or feel the degradation of 
hell as you know that you can, if, in 
other words, he is a real person, it can- 
not be that the way in which many of 
us live and our wav of treating him is 
the right one. It cannot be well that 
we should lie so warm and sleep so 
soft and exercise so wide a command 
over the good things of this world 
while this other man is suffering from 
actual physical want and his children 
are roaming the streets subject to all 
kinds of temptation and evil influence. 
It cannot be our duty to God that we 
should follow with such anxious solici- 
tude every latest revelation vouchsafed 
us by the tailors of London or the 
courtesans of Paris, while there are 
thousands of our fellow-citizens going 
the road to pauperism and despair. 
The only possible excuse would be 
utter inability to assist, to do anything 
really effective to put a stop to or to 
mitigate the evil. 

“But if we cannot help them — if 
all this is inevitable?” My friend, have 
you ever tried to help them? Have 
you tried as you would if it were you 
who were drowning and the other man 
smoking his cigar on the bank? It is 
a good old maxim of English pluck, 
that “where there’s a will, there’s a 
way,’ and in this matter of charities 
those who have had the will— the 
John Howards, Octavia Hills and Col. 
Auchmutys—have shown that there is 
a way, if we choose to follow it. Mod- 
ern philanthrophy has shown us, in- 
deed, that poverty cannot be cured by 
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giving. The trouble is too deep for 
applications of “charity” in the crude 
state. Faithful analysis has shown 
that it is in most cases an affection of 
the will and not of the pocket, that lack 
of physical means is in fact only the 
symptom, not the disease itself. Many 
a man is to-day sheltering himself — 
trying to keep his money and his self- 
respect, to believe that at last God and 
Mammon have made it up and gone 
into partnership — behind this discov- 
ery of the inefficacy of the money dole. 
Starvation, death from hunger, pre- 
ventable simply by the supply of food is 
a picturesque sort of distress. A man 
who has tried so much of it as is in- 
volved in missing his train and getting 
late for luncheon cannot for a day or 
two after easily refuse a dollar which 
he believes will go to relieve that 
special form of want. But when he 
learns that the dollars he has spent for 
this purpose have probably caused 
more starvation than they have cured, 
he is apt to say to himself that as giv- 
ing can do no good he can hereafter 
be as selfish as he pleases without 
blame and without degradation. But 
the real appeal for the relief of poverty 
is stronger and more worthy of being 
honored than ever before. The dis- 
ease is found to be moral rather 
than physical; but it is not the less 
real or the less pitiable upon that ac- 
count. Moral degradation is a thing 
which, in what we know to be our 
saner moments, we more dread for 
ourselves than physical suffering. It 
is the same for the other man as it is 
for us. What withholds us is chiefly 
our lack of imagination. The motive 
to help is strong enough to compel us 
if we could only see the facts as they 
are. Stories of poverty and its degra- 
dations are often called sensational, 
and their intention and methods may 
often deserve the epithet; but no one 
ever succeeded in painting the deeper 
shadows as dark as nature makes them. 
Let any person go into one of our large 
almshouses and look at the faces of 
the men and women he will find there. 
Their life, in the great majority of 





cases, has been a failure, morally as 
well as physically, and the time for re- 
form has passed; they have mostly 
come there to die; and if one has the 
gift of reading a person’s story in his 
face, I think he will agree that no 
physical suffering is needed to make 
this as good an idea of Hell as he cares 
to carry around with him. 

And the disease is curable —some- 
times by hard work in the individual, 
often so in the family; what could be 
done by a hearty and combined effort 
upon a whole town or state we have, 
as yet, but little means of guessing. 
There is no use in trying to hide be- 
hind this plea that nothing can be 
done. In the case of our own children 
we never act upon that idea. We act 
upon what we know as well as we 
know anything of human affairs, upon 
our convictions that a great deal can 
be done, that surroundings do make a 
difference, that there is such a thing 
as a good moral atmosphere and such 
a thing as a bad moral atmosphere, 
that there are good schools and bad 
schools, good amusements and bad 
ones. We know that the good sur- 
roundings and good influences consist 
to a great extent in things that money 
can buy, in well trained, high priced 
teachers, in school ventilation, play- 
grounds, books, music, seashore. We 
know it and act on it in the case of our 
own children. We know it just as well 
in the case of other people’s children. 
But we say we are afraid of pauper- 
izing the parents. Are we pauperized 
by sending our sons to Harvard Col- 
lege? It is a pauper institution sup- 
ported by the subscriptions of our less 
scrupulous fellow-citizens. Are we 
pauperized by the parks, by visiting the 
art galleries, or listening to the music 
that have been given us by private 
benevolence? Does the access to a 
sea beach or to a mountain peak 
which we owe to the generosity 
of some rich man relax the springs 
of self-reliance? We do not feel it 
in our own case; it is less apt to 
be felt by those to whom these things 
are far less attainable by their 
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own exertions than they are to us. 

While modern philanthropy teaches 
that poverty is not a mere physical ail- 
ment and that it cannot be cured 
miraculously by the touch of gold, it 
teaches that it is worse than physical 
and that it is curable by natural 
means, many of which money can sup- 
ply. It shows us, in short, that 
whatever may be our duty in the mat- 
ter, the purpose for which we withhold 
the money it asks of us must be more 
important than the saving of some of 
our fellow-citizens from mortal degra- 
dation and despair. It is utterly and 
inexcusably wrong that in a country 
as rich as ours any wisely planned and 
strenuously conducted enterprise for 
the public good should be hampered 
for funds, however much it needs. 
Whatever experts are required to con- 
duct investigations preliminary to any 
such enterprise ought to be employed, 
at adequate salaries and for so long as 
may be necessary. If it seems best to 
convert a business block into a play- 
ground, the money should be sub- 
scribed as a matter of course. There 
are some twenty students to every acre 
of playground at a well equipped col- 
lege; city boys have as much need of 
playgrounds as college boys; and what 
is true of playgrounds is true of a hun- 
dred other things. We have only 
begun to do an inconsiderable fraction 
of the things that we all know are good 
things and that we all know ought to 
be done. Preventive philanthropy 
is in its. infancy, and its growth is 
mainly hindered by lack of means. 

If there is anything at all in our 
democratic theory, if, as the Puritans 
believed, the human soul is really the 
important thing, if, as we Americans 
cannot help believing, our fellow-citi- 
zen is really a human being very much 
like ourselves, then it must be that the 
doing of some of the things which we 
know can be done to make life a little 
better and happier for those who are 
less fortunate than ourselves must be 
more important than the keeping up of 
a fashionable style of expenditure. 
The country people in our summer 


towns are right in their instinct that 
the expenditure of the rich city people 
itself, as well as the manner of making 
it, is undemocratic. It is so neces- 
sarily and in its essence. It cannot be 
justified except on the theory that we 
are gods, the satisfaction of whose 
whims is more important than that of 
the serious needs of the mere mortals 
around us. We can talk and try to 
feel as condescending as we choose; 
our acts state our working theory of 
our relative importance too clearly for 
successful contradiction. 


[ do not mean that we ought all to 
be miserable because some must be; 
that there ought to be no homes of 
happiness and_ refinement because 
some people must live in attics or in 
holes in the ground. Acertain amount 
of wealth is necessary to the preserva- 
tion of culture and morality. Charac- 
ter and taste cannot grow without ob- 
jects upon which the mind may im- 
press itself. Without a piano a Pade- 
rewski is impossible; and in a con- 
dition of penury the mind as well as 
the body is starved. From cutting his 
eye teeth to building the Parthenon, 
man has to have things to act upon 
before he can act,—a platitude, the 
truth of which constitutes the necessity 
underlying the institution of private 
property. 

The spirit of American democracy 
is not destructive; it does not demand 
of us the sacrifice of anything that 
really goes to make life more beautiful 
or better worth living. It has little in 
common with the dogmas, some of 
which have appeared sporadically in 
this country, of democracy in the Eu- 
ropean sense—the “Democracy” 
evolved by students of books and sup- 
ported by the prejudices of the lower 
castes in aristocratic countries. Euro- 
pean democracy has never had exist- 
ence in outward fact; it is still in the 
region of the imagination. It is ma- 
terialistic in its aim and mechanical in 
its methods. It would destroy the 
family and cripple the institution of 
private property as obstacles to that 
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mathematical equality of outward con- 
dition which constitutes its ideal. 
Democracy in the American sense is 
founded not on an abstract idea, but 
upon a practical instinct; it was not 
evolved by students and fostered by 
beer-inspired enthusiasts amid the 
mists of tobacco smoke and German 
metaphysic, but was worked out by 
generations of law-loving Englishmen 
in old England, and has been lived out 
for two and a half centuries in this 
country, until it has become as much 
a part of us as the love of manly sport 
is a part of the Englishman or the love 
of music of the German. The democ- 
racy in which we believe is not a for- 
mula to be learned, but a spirit to be 
imbibed; it cannot be set down in 
words any more than the taste of a 
new and rare tropic fruit can be con- 
veyed to the home circle in the letters 
of the traveler. It can no more be 
understood by the European than 
modern Europe could have been 
understood by the ancient Greek or by 
the builders of the Pyramids. The 
aim of American democracy is not 
material, but spiritual; it is founded 
not on a desire for outward equality 
as an end, but upon trust in the indi- 
vidual soul and the desire to make 
human institutions serve and minister 
to it. Getting rid of glaring inequal- 
ity of outward ways of life is important 
as a preliminary clearing of the 
ground, partly because such inequali- 
ties are found to be a hindrance to 
mutual trust and friendly intercourse ; 
but equality is not therefore to be ex- 
alted into a religion and to be sought 
at a sacrifice of all that gives to life 
the coherence which alone makes 
moral and mental growth possible, the 
coherence which allows the outer life 
to become more and more moulded 
into a faithful living-out and emana- 
tion of the light within. 

There are things more important 
than philanthropy,—far more im- 
portant. We would not surrender one 
working day of Shakespeare for what 
a dozen good and philanthropic men 
have accomplished by their lives. We 


would not part with Galileo for all the 
pious labors of the monks in his gen- 
eration. If a man can sing for us so 
as really to say what we had in mind, 
if he can tell our love for us like Burns, 
or our feeling for graceful motion like 
Chopin; still more, if he can teach us 
like Socrates, pray for us like the 
Psalms, or speak out our aspirations 
beyond the scope of words like the 
great cathedrals or the symphonies of 
Beethoven, we would not lose him nor 
have his powers diverted for the sake 
of very much philanthropy. Philan- 
thropy, or at least charity, is after all 
chiefly the raking up behind the cart, 
—the business of picking up the 
pieces after the chariot of progress has 
passed by. The work of curing evils 
is never the important work. The 
achievements that make life worth liv- 
ing are those which bring us the 
things we want for their own sake, 
which we should continue to want, 
though every ill that flesh is heir to 
should have been forever banished 
from the world, things which extend 
the frontiers of the mind and are a 
foretaste and a prophecy of the inheri- 
tance which is some day to be ours. 
Democracy admits a justification of 
the refusal of philanthropic aid for the 
sake of the maintenance of culture and 
of refined and decent ways of life. Nor 
can it, any more than any other view 
of life, offer a set rule or formula for 
deciding the practical problems that 
daily arise; for drawing the line be- 
tween selfishness and self-culture. No 
one rule for the solution of such a 
question could be right for everybody. 
If a formula could be found suitable 
for one person it would not be true 
for anybody else. The right way will 
be different for every man according 
as his tastes and his abilities lie chiefly 
in the one direction or in the other. 
sut though it has no formula to 
offer, American democracy does say 
that in deciding the question we must 
remember that the other man’s welfare 
is nearly or quite as important as our 
own; that if culture and refinement 
are good, they may be as good for 
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him as they are for us; that if we 
believe in culture, perhaps the con- 
clusion is that we should make sac- 
rifices to bring it within the reach 
of others, not that we should monopo- 
lize it for ourselves. The relegation of 
philanthropy to a subordinate position 
does not make it a matter of small im- 
portance. On the contrary, it is true 
importance can only be realized when 
we begin to appreciate what lies be- 
yond. If physical health were the end 
and aim of life, it would be a com- 
paratively light affliction to be kept in 
bed. It is the thought of what we 
could do with our health if we had it 
that makes sickness intolerable, and it 
is the beauty and brightness of man’s 
possible career, the breadth and free- 
dom of his true horizon, that move us 
most to help remove the fetters that 
bind him down. The spirit of democ- 
racy does teach us that if we are to 
forego the lending of aid to the dis- 
tressed in order to devote our lives 
wholly or partly to culture, we must 
make our culture worth. the sacrifice; 
it must be a noble culture, not merely 
a soft luxuriousness. The distress 
around us is very real, very terrible 
and largely preventable. It is not 
quite like fiddling while Rome is burn- 
ing, but the situation is enough like 
that to demand of us that if we are 
going to fiddle we shall put our heart 
into it and attain to a fairly high stand- 
ard in our performance 

American democracy is, I have said, 
not a formula but a spirit, a living 
faith; and it is a spirit and not a for- 
mula which is wanted for the solution 
of this question of personal expendi- 
ture as for every other practical prob- 
lem. The question of how much to 
spend on one’s self and how much to 
spend for public and_ philanthropic 
purposes ought not to be approached 
as a question of drawing the line be- 
tween two conflicting duties. No 
practical question ought to be so ap- 
proached; nothing worth doing was 
ever. achieved in that spirit. The way 
in which our life can amount to some- 
thing, can make its mark as we know 
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we have.it in us to make it, is not by 
balancing between two conflicting 
views of duty, each with something 
in its favor, but by giving ourselves 
heartily to some third view in which 
we do thoroughly believe, enlisting 
under some banner which we are truly 
willing to follow, and, without too 
much anxiety and searching con- 
science, ieaviig the line to draw itself 
as it may. Approached in the right 
way, the question will turn out to be 
not a question of drawing the line, 
not a perpetual choosing between cul- 
ture on the one hand and philanthropy 
on the other, but of attaining at once 
the truest culture for ourselves and 
rendering the best and highest service 
to others through devotion to a third 
and higher aim. ‘The fallacy at the 
root of our modern skepticism and in- 
effectiveness, —and of older skepti- 
cism, too, if the play of “Hamlet” was 
not purely prophetic, —is in assum- 
ing that problems of life and action 
can be solved with the element of life 
and action left out. A healthy judg- 
ment cannot be’ formed in so cold a 
way. History is a mighty drama in 
which our country has its part. To 
leave out the dramatic sense in mak- 
ing our decision is to steer the vessel 
on the assumption that she is standing 
still. 

For every American the chief ele- 
ment in the question will be the mission 
and destiny of America; and his most 
practical way to answer it in his own 
case will be to feel that mission as 
fully as he can and let that feeling 
guide him. To him the alternative is 
not presented of being a Venetian 
noble or an English lord. Doubtless 
they had their light to walk by, — but 
it is not his. He has not been born, 
and does not belong, in places in gen- 
eral, but in America; and he cannot 
do his duty in other countries and 
times, but as an American citizen or 
not at all. The question of the source 
of our inspiration has been settled for 
us; all that we can do is to take it or 
leave it,——there is no other Egerian 
Spring for us. 
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To the American the fine arts, in 
whose name so much of our private 
expensiveness is sought, sometimes 
believed to be justified, are not to be 
the offspring of aristocratic or luxuri- 
ous expenditure and ways of living. 
If we seek for art and culture at the 
expense of our homely duties, we shall 
be disappointed. Cultivation and re- 
finement are not to be bought in the 
market and brought home; they are 
the slow outgrowth and precious orna- 
ment of lives sincerely lived, of a na- 
ture at one with itself, which has dared 
to stake its life upon its own ideal and 
has won. The palaces of Venice are 
a splendor and a joy to all the world; 
her portraits have added a dignity to 
our conception of human character; 
the sumptuous magnificence of her 
wealth has wrought itself into forms 
for which we are all of us the richer. 
But it was not the wealth that brought 
the beauty and the art. The genius 
of that people was luxurious, gor- 
geous, aristocratic; the very soul of 
Venice was proud and sumptuous, and 
that soul found its voice and sung its 
own song in her art. The art needed 
money to support it, it is true, as 
Shakespeare doubtless needed some 
three meals a day to enable him to 
write his plays; but a similar lavish- 
ness of expenditure is as little likely 
to reproduce a Venice as the average 
man’s three meals a day are to make 
him into a Shakespeare; nay, if it is 
contrary to our national instinct, the 
likelihood is even less, for in that case 
the chance of such a result is reduced 
to zero. There is more money spent 
for art’s sake in one year in America 
than was spent in all Italy during the 
sixteenth century. True ornament is 
as fundamentally connected with the 
structure of the building as is the cor- 
ner stone; whatever the architect at- 
tempts beyond what the central idea 
demands is seen to be stolen goods, — 
the building cannot assimilate it. No 
more can a nation acquire a grace or 
refinement that jars with its everyday 
life or puts to shame the performance 
of its homely duties. Art is the ex- 


uberance, the glad, triumphal song of 
our own genius, obeyed, lived out, sat- 
ised. To be untrue to ourselves is 
deliberately to cut loose irom the only 
possible source from which culture or 
refinement can come. Under such 
conditions the inspiration which 
should have been our life and our joy 
and which would have added art and 
song to duty heartily done is reduced 
to the low, stifled voice of an unsatis- 
fied conscience. 

And to the American philanthropy 
need not be the sad-eyed, rather dis- 
couraging struggle of the rich to help 
the poor, that most of even the noblest 
charity work has so far been. He is 
not to look on his poorer neighbor 
chiefly as poor and pitiful, but as a 
fellow-citizen in distress. It is not to 
be from me to you, but boih together 
for the honor of our town or city. The 
idea is not that we, the rich, out of 
our great goodness and kindness of 
heart, should help you, the poor, but 
that we all of us are proud of our 
country, proud of our town and its in- 
stitutions, ‘proud of our schools, our 
parks, our library and our base ball 
nine, —and that we insist ongpeing 
proud also of the sort of citizen we 
produce; for the honor of the family 
we cannot have rags and drunkenness. 
It is not with us to be a sacrifice that 
a rich man should spend his money for 
public purposes. He is not to feel that 
he is depriving himself in sending in 
what he can for the purification and 
adornment of the city that he loves. 
As the motive of the prosperous citi- 
zen to aid, so must the motive of the 
shiftless to amend, be a public one. 
More clearly than ever will public 
opinion bring it home to the weakest 
will, to the boy with the poorest start, 
that for the honor of the town he must 
look up and be somebody, that “Eng- 
land expects” something of him, too, 
if it is only to die like a man. Where 
the appeal is to the rich as rich to help, 
and to the poor as poor to struggle, 
it is not inspiring; but when both are 
appealed to as citizens of a proud city, 
when it is “What will you do for 
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Rome?” then things that we do not 
dream of become possible. The power 
of the lightning was in the bayonets 
of the armies of Napoleon and of the 
Revolution because “every soldier car- 
ried a marshal’s baton in his knap- 
sack,” because for once a_ nation’s 
faith called upon the soul in every in- 
dividual man, and the soul awoke as 
to a trumpet. 

The philanthropy of an aristocracy 
is kind, pitying, conscientious; the 
philanthropy of a democracy is proud, 
stern, triumphant. It is a part of our 
inheritance in America that we are 
permitted to enter into the privileges 
of the latter sort. 

The courage that is required of us 
is great. Few nations, if any, have be- 
fore us been called upon to proclaim 
and live out a new ideal at variance 
with those hitherto prevailing, without 
the advantage of some privacy and 
separation. The architects of the 
Norman or Elizabethan periods could 
not have done their work under the 
shadow of the Parthenon. Even the 
Greeks, with all their genius, con- 
sciously suffered from nearness to the 
softer and less noble civilization of 
Persia, and had a word (medizein) for 
being a Medo-maniac, —a disease to 
which some of their greatest men suc- 
cumbed. It is hard for us to uplift 
the psalm of our newer faith amid the 
din of military bands and of cannon 
saluting royalty. But this courage we 
must have or be forever mute save as 
we serve as echo to the “European 
concert.” So long as we are content 


to follow Europe, we shall go, as now, 
sadly about our work, feverishly striv- 
ing for things we do not want, wearing 
our lives out in a race in which we take 
There may be men in 


no interest. 
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other lands who can put their whole 
souls into the struggle for wealth and 
high social position and can feel happy 
and justified in the pursuit. The Amer- 
ican works with perhaps a fiercer activ- 
ity, but it is fiercer and more feverish 
because he knows that the prize is not 
worth striving for, because he has dis- 
counted his success in advance and 
knows that it will not even tend to 
satisfy him. He takes a cynical view 
of himself and his work because his 
inner self has stood from the first out- 
side, utterly unmoved by all the fuss 
and fury, saying to him: “What is the 
use of all this? You know that this 
was not your dream, that there is 
nothing in it for you.” We are the 
most efficient but the least successful 
race on earth. And it is because we 
have in us an ideal to which we are 
afraid to surrender ourselves, a mes- 
sage which we dare not speak out. 
For us in America to turn back on our 
own ideals, for us to live and spend 
our money in a way hostile to our 
democratic faith, for the sake of art 
and refinement, or for any other rea- 
son, is peculiarly base and peculiarly 
foolish. The spirit of the times is 
democracy, and America stands for 
democracy as no nation has ever stood 
for an idea before, and as no nation 
can ever stand for this idea again. As 
Greece and Rome best embodied the 
ideals of the ancient world, as Italy 
most fully vibrated to the spirit of the 
Renaissance, and Holland and Eng- 
land to that of the Reformation, so 
now it is America’s turn to carry the 
torch. In this age America’s success 
is the world’s success. If we have not 
the inspiration of the time in us, no- 
body has it; and if we are untrue to it, 
we have sold the cause of humanity. 
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BOUT the year 1765 a young man 
by the name of Timothy Knox, a 
member of Harvard College, 
came into the woods and made his 
home on the spot which is now the 


town of Woodstock. Whether he 
found in this wilderness a compensa- 
tion for the loss of the maiden whose 
love he could not win, no record has 
ever told; but among the many lovers 
of sound learning who have made a 
home in Woodstock all have been 
proud to remember that her first.set- 
tler was a graduate of the oldest col- 
lege in America. 

The first settlers of Woods tock « ex- 
perienced the struggles and privations 
which were incident to the settlement 
of most of the towns on our New Eng- 
land frontier. Those men who pushed 
their way into the dense woods, made 
clearings and built themselves homes, 
were brave, strong and_ steadfast. 
Without any reservation, they gave 
their whole energies, soul and body, 
to the work they had undertaken. As 





the material elements out of which 
those homes were built were fresh and 
strong, if, indeed, a little rough, so 
those early home-makers filled their 
homes with an atmosphere permeated 
with high purposes and noble aims, 
and made them clean and sweet with 
domestic purity and Christian sim- 
plicity. To-day a few outlining foun- 
dation stones, and hard by an old well, 
alone remain to mark the spots where 
once thriving and prosperous families 
lived; but the men who were reared 
there will be found in every land on the 
globe, making the world better by 
the lives they are living. 

One fortunate circumstance §at- 
tended the early settlers of Wood- 
stock—they never suffered from In- 
dian raids. The trails by which 
the Canadian savages swept down 
through the country lay either to the 
north or the south of the Ottau- 
quechee valley, where Woodstock 
nestles, surrounded by her clustering 
hills. At first the energies of these 
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pioneers were employed in making the 
necessary clearings and cultivating 
the crops needful for the support of 
the family. Then followed road mak- 
ing and bridge building. Soon the 
shops of the rude artisans appeared, 
with the log meeting-house and the 
school-house, and the community 
passed from a state of existence where 
ach family was an independent unit 
to the more complex life of an organ- 
ized township. 

These preliminaries filled up the 
years from 1767 to 
1773, when the town 
was organized accord- 
ing to the king’s patent 
issued under the great 
seal of the State of 
New York. After its 
organization the town 
received a new im- 
petus, and for the next 
decade and a_ half 
made a rapid growth. 
Good frame houses be- 
gan to take the places 
of the first log build- 
ings; the roads began 
to receive attention; 


mills were built; and 
at the 
stores 


cross-roads 
were opened, 
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where the marketable products of the 
farm were exchanged for goods which 
had been boated up the Connecticut 
and hauled overland to their various 
points of trade. 

While these first years in the life of 
the town were necessarily given to the 
work of grappling with the forests and 
the soil, while vet only the germinal 
elements of society could be found, 
there was great need of educated men, 
men capable of devising and effectu- 
ally executing such measures as would 
prove the sure foundation for the good 
order of a well-established society. 
In due time such men appeared, and 
each in his own way did his chosen 
work so well that it would be difficult 
to conceive how it could have been 
better done. 

Among these the most commanding 
figure is that of Rev. Aaron Hutchin- 
son, who settled just outside the town 
line in Pomfret, but gave Woodstock 
the benefit of his great influence. 

This man was a great scholar, the 
peer of any in Harvard College at that 
day. Seldom taking either hymn 
book or Bible into his pulpit, he re- 
peated from memory the hymn and 
chapter he wanted. Had the whole 
New Testament been lost, it was said 
he could have reproduced it from 
memory in the original Greek. Find- 
ing in the woods no 
council to ordain him 
and no one to ask 
about his theology, 
this man was content 
to teach his neighbors 
to deal justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk 
humbly with their God. 
But if any man loving 
controversy pushed 
him into theological 
debate he was always 
ready and well 
equipped for the stout- 
est foe—and no one 
ever cared to engage 
him in a second en- 
counter. In the winter 
he preached in barns, 
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and in the summer in the open 
woods. He took an active part in 
all the interests of the town, held 


his own plow with his own hands, 
and fitted for college the young men 
who drove his oxen. He had the first 
Boston newspaper ever seen in the 
valley, and used to read it to his neigh- 
bors gathered round his door. When 
he was invited to preach before Ethan 
Allen at Bennington, such was the ef- 
fect of his powerful personality upon 
that old hero, that those who wit- 
nessed it said it reminded them of what 
the scene must have been when John 
Inox preached before Queen Mary. 
This man lived and labored and died 
here in the woods, and to this day all 
through these valleys harvests are be- 
ing gathered from the seed he scat- 
tered. 

It was more than fortunate for the 
struggling town that not long after 
Mr. Hutchinson cast in his lot here 
another man, his equal in ability and 
in devotion to the best interests of the 
people, came and made Woodstock 
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his home. This man was 
Charles Marsh. He set- 
tled here in 1788, prac- 
tised law for sixty years 
and one, and then died. 
Like Mr. Hutchinson, 
Mr. Marsh possessed 
abilities which would 
have secured for him emi- 
nence in any of the older 
communities of New Eng- 
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land, had he chosen to live and work 
there. Yet these two men gave 
great abilities to the woodland com- 
munity and spent their lives in helping 
others to make Woodstock a village 
where law and order should prevail, 
where the principles of the Christian 
religion should be reverenced, and 
high ideals of social life be maintained. 
Mr. Marsh was a gentleman in the 
fullest sense of the word, and he built 
and maintained a gentleman’s home. 
In that home were always seen simple 
but courtly manners. Its doors were 
always open to 
; noted visitors to 
| j / the state, and 
never closed to 
the poor in the 
neighborhood. 
The elevating 
and inspiring in- 
fluences that 
went out from 
that home made 
a deep and abid- 
ing impression 
upon the young 
and growing 
town. Much of 
the charm which 
has always been 
felt in the social 
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life of Woodstock village has been 
largely due to the old Marsh home- 
stead on the hill. Mr. Marsh did 
much for his profession both locally 
and in the state, much for the cause 
of education during his forty years’ 
service as a trustee of Dartmouth 
College; but he did more for the 
people among whom he lived and 
with whom, when life was done, he 
rested. 

In the person of Dr. Stephen 
Powers the town early enjoyed the 
services of a typical old-time New 
England doctor. Strong in all his 
leading characteristics, his influence 
was always for the best interests of the 
community, and he left a descendant 
whose career is to be hereafter noticed. 

Dr. Joseph A. Gallup, the first man 
to whom Dartmouth College gave a 
medical diploma, came and _ settled 
here. He became a noted teacher of 
medicine in the state, and an author, 
one of whose works is still an author- 
itv, and was one of the leaders in the 
work of establishing the Vermont 








Medical College in the 
town of his adoption. 

In 1786 Woodstock 
became the shire town of 
Windsor County, and 
therefore the business 
center of the surround- 
ing country. This was 
an event of as much im- 
portance at that time as 
the establishing of the 
terminus of a great railroad would be 
to-day. Hence Woodstock became an 
attractive point not only for profes- 
sional men but for strong and ener- 
getic characters in every enterprise 
then opening in the new town. 
Among these men were such as Capt. 
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Israel Richardson, Jesse Williams, 
Jesse Safford, Joel English, Benjamin 
Emmons, Lieut. Ransom, and Julius 
Bennett, all distinguished for their 
business ability and sound integrity. 
These men formed not only the bone 
and muscle of the growing town but 
infused into it a spirit of enterprise, 
a love of law and order and a regard 
for stable government. 

With these ends in view, they did 
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character of the elements which en- 
tered into, controlled and vitalized the 
town of Woodstock during its forma- 
tion period, from 1771 to the close of 
the century. 

Exultant in the freshness and vigor 
of its youth, thus equipped and thus 
trained, with self-confidence and cour- 
age, Woodstock was ready and eager 
to slip from the last years of the old 
into the first of the new century and 
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not overlook the religious and educa- 
tional interests of the place they had 
chosen for their home. Bringing 
with them a high regard for the Sab- 
bath and Sabbath ordinances, they 
built meeting-houses and engagedable 
ministers, and soon there were here 
more communicants than in any other 
town within a hundred miles. Before 
the close of the century, the town had 
been divided into districts, and as 


good schools were maintained as the 
times could furnish. 


Such was the 
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enter upon the work of its develop- 
ment. Responsive to the intellectual 
stimulus which had been breathed into 
the town by those leading spirits who 
shaped her destiny, the opening of the 
new century was inaugurated by the 
establishment of a-select school, under 
written contract on the part of some 
of its leading citizens. Thus early did 
the town learn to appreciate the value 
of educational advantages which 
should secure better results for the 
youth than could be had elsewhere. 
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This enterprise was followed by others 
in the same line for the next sixty 
years. Select schools were taught in 
stable-lofts,in corn cribs,and in under- 
ground rooms. In some of these were 
teachers who in after vears won wide 
and enviable reputations in this and 
other states, and among the pupils 
were some who made brilliant records 
in after life. 

As in the period of its youth, so in 
the vears of its later growth, from time 
to time just such men appeared as 
were needed to uphold and carry for- 
ward the plans already entered upon, 
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second in his class, studied law, was 
admitted to the bar, returned to 
the scenes of his boyhood, opened an 
office in Woodstock, and was ready 
for professional work at the very be- 
ginning of the new century. In set- 
tling here he also gave evidence of the 
faith that. was in him. Charles Marsh 
was here several years before him, and 
was already securing a strong foothold 
and a wide influence in the commu- 
nity. Mr. Marsh had already proved 
himself a man of fine natural endow- 
ment, a scholar of broad general cul- 
ture, and a lawyer equipped with a 
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whose object was to make Wood- 
stock a business center of high charac- 
ter, and a field for broad professional 
activity. The first in this listwas Titus 
Hutchinson, a son of the renowned 
Aaron. Titus Hutchinson proved the 
quality of his material when, in 1792, 
being fitted to enter the Junior class 
of Dartmouth College, the trustees 
would not receive him unless he would 
pay full tuition for four vears. Being 
unable to meet this demand, he 
mounted a horse and, with a few dol- 
lars in his pocket and his scanty sup- 
ply of clothes in his saddle bags, 
started for Princeton College, New 
Jersey. In due time he graduated, 


good knowledge of the law and an in- 
exhaustible magazine of wit and sar- 
casm. Nothing daunted, Titus 
Hutchinson sat down by his side, and 
soon Mr. Marsh found that he had a 
worthy competitor in the field. Mr. 
Hutchinson was successful as a lawyer 
and highly honored as a citizen. The 
town sent him five times to the legis- 
lature. In 1813 President Madison 
appointed him district attorney for the 
state of Vermont. In 1825 he was 
made judge of the supreme court, 
and served the state four vears as chief 
justice. He died in 1857, ending a life 
full of honors. 

During the fifteen years next after 
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Mr. Hutch- 
inson settled 
in Woodc- 
stock, four 
other young 
men opened 
law offices 
here, Job 
L. y m a n, 
Norman 
\Villiams, 
lavid Pierce 
and Isaac N. 
Cushman,all 
college-bred 
men and all 
admirably 
equipped to 
aid in main- 
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lage. They were active in laying 
out streets, building houses, aiding 
the struggling churches, and in 
building up the schools. It is pleas- 
ant, in this day of hustling and self- 
ish activities, when men bend their 
whole energies to the advancement 
of their private fortunes, to think of 
such men as these, laboring for the 
highest good of the community, 
while apparently thinking little of 
their private affairs. 

In remembering what they ac- 
complished, it is well not to over- 
look the wide contrast between the 


means at 

_ —_— : their hands 
, and those 

with which 

professional 

men work 


to-day. They 
had no mag- 
azines, giv- 
ing the cur- 
rent facts 
and thought 
of the day, 
and few 
books; but 

they did not 
| consider 
| their equip- 








taining the high intellec- 


tual standard 


already set up 


by Marsh and Hutchinson. 
lor the first thirty years of 


the century t 


hose men did 


much to establish the high 


repute 


which 


the bar of 


Windsor County gained in 
their day and which lasted 
for many years after their 


active labors ended. 


Their 


homes, and especially that 
of Mr. Williams, were al- 


ways centers 
culture and 
ment. 


ily into 


of intellectual 
social refine- 


They entered heart- 
whatever 


enter- 


prises were undertaken for 
the advancement of the vil- 
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plete till they knew what those few 
contained. They studied them till 
their contents soaked into their con- 
sciousness. They knew the law; 
it became a part of themselves. 
Their limitations for professional 
knowledge were not more narrow 
than for general literature; but their 
limited field was exceedingly well cul- 
tivated. It was high and ennobling 
in its aims, pure and strong in its qual- 
ity. What few works of literature 
these men had, they made their own, 
as they did the contents of their works 
of law, and so they became masters of 
strong, clean speech. Their profes- 
sion first and the interests of their vil- 
lage next, occupied their time and ab- 
sorbed their energies; and they were 
tormented with no dreams of outside 
unprofessional pursuits which prom- 
ised larger and more speedy pecuniary 
gains. 

The first fifteen vears of this century 
were times of great religious excite- 
ment in Woodstock. After many 
trials and some failures, at the end of 
about twenty years four religious or- 
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ganizations became permanently es- 
tablished at the “Green”—as the vil- 
lage had then begun to be called — 
the Congregational, the Universalist, 
the Methodist, and the Christian, and 
to these in 1826 was added the Episco- 
palian. The labors of some very able 
and noted men went into the building 
of these societies. These religious 
organizations have met the wants of 
the community until recently, when a 
beautiful Roman Catholic church 
has been added. 

At the end of the first third of 
the present century the town 
had a population of three thou- 
sand. Thirteen physicians were in 
readiness to attend upon the sick, 
while ten lawyers stood by to aid them 
in collecting their bills. Eight minis- 
ters instructed the people in things 
spiritual; and nine printers were busy 
in keeping the community supplied 
with the news of the day and in giving 
instruction for its political and social 
well-being. Artisans in every trade 
then known in the country were found 
here, and all were in a flourishing con- 
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dition. Nearly a score of societies for 
reading, debating or general improve- 
ment sprang into existence, flourished 
each its own little day, and then ex- 
pired. : 

At this point it is well to notice a lit- 
tle more in detail the fortunes of two 
\Voodstock boys, whose lives prove 
that sometimes the descendants of fa- 
mous men become even more famous 
than their sires. While not a few 
\Voodstock men gained enviable state 
reputations, and one at least lasting 
national renown, it remained for 
( 


icorge P. Marsh and Hiram Powers 
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to achieve each an eminence which has 
made them known to the world. 

To such as acknowledge the work- 
ings of the lawsof heredity it is evident 
that Mr. Marsh was largely indebted 
to his father for his mental endow- 
ment. Mr. Charles Marsh was a man 
of a high order of intellectual ability; 
and hence George had the advantage 
of being well born. He also found 
himself born into an_ intellectual 
environment. Books were his early 
companions, and from the dawn 
of his mental activity he breathed 
an intellectual atmosphere. When 
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once settled in the profession of 
the law at Burlington he _ readily 
secured a place by the side of 
the brightest and ablest men of the 
Vermont bar: and while maintaining 
his place there he found in himself 
much surplus energy and this he de- 
voted to the study of English phi- 
lology. Here he laid the foundation 
for his astonishing achievements in 
this depart- 
ment of 
learning in 
the later 
years of his 
life. Hegave 
but little at- 
tention to 
the law after 
the fortieth 
vear of his 
life, being 
at that time 
called into 
the field of 
politics. He 
was in the 
House of 
Represent- 
atives at 
W ashington 
forsix years, 
and in 1849 
Was appoint- 
ed = minister 
resident of 
the United 
States at 
Constanti- 
nople. In 
1853 he was 
sent on a 
special mission to Greece; and in 
1861 was appointed minister to Italy, 
in which office he continued till 
his death in 1882. In the discharge 
of his duties in this high office 
he not only rendered eminent  ser- 
vice to our country but endeared 
himself to Victor Emanuel as a wise 
counsellor in the many trying condi- 
tions in which he found himself during 
the first years of his new kingdom. 
In the streets of Rome to-day the 
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traveler will find many common men 
who knew “Mr. Marsh, the Ameri- 
can.” But great as he was as a diplo- 
matist, it was in the field of literature 
that he won his highest fame. How- 
ever much his duties pressed upon 
him, he always found time for his fa- 
vorite pursuits. Theresult was that he 
came to be acknowledged as one of the 
learned men of the world. His acqui- 
sitions were 
wide and 
thorough in 
many de- 
partments 
of human 
learning,and 
his contri- 
butions to 
the stock of 
the world’s 
knowledge 
were very 
large. 

When the 
court of Vic- 
tor Eman- 
uel was held 
at Parr in, 
Matthew 
Arnold met 
Mr. Marsh 
there, and, 
writing to a 
friend, spoke 
of him as a 
“tall, stout, 
homely man 
redeemed 
from Yan- 
keeism by a 
long Euro- 
pean residence’; and then he adds: 
“Mr. Marsh is a savant, and has writ- 
ten an excellent work on the English 
language.” Still again: “When you 
find that rara avis, a well bred and 
well trained American, you feel the 
bond of race driectly.”. Mr. Marsh died 
in 1882, in the vale of Vallombrosa. 
His valuable library is now the prop- 
erty of the University of Vermont, hav- 
ing been given by a citizen of Wood- 
stock hereafter to be referred to. 
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Unlike Charles Marsh, the father of 
Hiram Powers was not a man of any 
marked intellectual endowment. If 
it seems plain that Mr. Marsh inher- 
ited much from his father, it seems 
equally plain that Mr. Powers inher- 
ited nothing. Unlike Mr. Marsh also, 
\Mr. Powers was not born into an intel- 
lectual environment. The implements 
of husbandry to be found on a com- 
mon New England farm, and not 
books, were his earliest companions, 
and he knew all the limitations 
then usually met in a Vermont 
farm household. Armed only with 
the simplest rudiments of knowl- 
edge, when a mere lad he was 
taken to the then wild country of 
Ohio. In Cincinnati he did what 
he could find to do to earn his 
bread. At length finding himself in a 
clock-maker’s shop, he there discov- 
ered his mechanical and inventive 
powers; for he not only repaired the 
deranged clocks but made improve- 
ments in them. Next he modeled 
some automaton figures attached to 
an organ which he had fitted up to be 
tun by clockwork. At the age of 
twenty-five he saw for the first time 
in his life a piece of work done in mar- 
ble—Canova’s bust of Washington. 
This was to him both a revelation and 
an inspiration; it revealed to him his 
personal genius and inspired him 
thenceforward to follow his guidance. 
He at once began to visit the studio 
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of the celebrated artist, Echstine, each 
visit only intensifying the passion 
which had been aroused by the sight 
of the Washington bust. From that 
time on he gave the entire energies of 
his being to his chosen work—rather, 
to the art which had chosen him. He 
soon went to Washington, where a 
friend secured for him as_ patrons 
President Jackson and some of the 
leading statesmen of the time. Here 
the character of his genius quickly 
showed itself, and the work he pro- 
duced proved him to be no common 
artist. Other friends gathered around 
him: and soon it was made possible by 
them for voung Powers to go to Italy 
to perfect himself in his art. So at the 
age of thirty he found himself settled 
in Florence, where he lived till his 
death, in 1873. Circumstances com- 
pelled him to earn his daily bread; and 
as he could do this most easily by mak- 
ing busts, this branch of work ab- 
sorbed most of his time and energy, 
while it was in ideal work that his 
genius showed itself most clearly,— 
works like the Fisher Boy, Eve, and 
the Greek Slave. The last two partic- 
ularly attracted the attention and won 
the admiration of Thorwaldsen, and 
he published his estimate of them. 
Immediately Powers took his place 
among the great sculptors of his time. 
After this his studio in Florence be- 
came the resort of all Americans visit- 
ing Italy. Hawthorne said that all 
the travel from both Europe and 
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America flowed through it. In his 
Italian Note-Book, the great master 
of romance gives ten pages to Powers. 
He had not so much to say of any 
other one person in all Italy—not 
even the Pope. Hawthorne | said 
of Powers: “I hardly ever before felt 
an impulse to write dowfi a man’s con- 
versation, as I do that of Powers. 
The reason may be because I find it 
possible to do it, because his ideas 
are square, solid and tangible, readily 
grasped and easily retained.” George 
S. Hilliard said of him: “No one 
could meet him, even casually, with- 
out feeling that he was a superior 
man.” 

With eves undimmed and spirits un- 
abated, George P. Marsh and Hiram 
Powers worked till the end came, and 
at the close of long and eventful lives. 
around which the halos of glory had 
clustered, these two men, who as bare- 
foot boys had played together among 
the stumps in the streets of Wood- 
stock, side by side, laid down for their 
final rest in the sunny soil of Italy. 

During the years which make up 
the second third of the present cen 
tury Woodstock reached the fullness 
of her life. The elements which were 
then blended no longer exist. Other 
forces have come in and are working 
out results which some other observer 
will report. 
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One of the most noticeable results 
of that energy was the establishment 
of the Vermont Medical College. This 
institution flourished for a quarter of 
a century, graduating half a thousand 
physicians, a large majority of whom 
have done creditable work in their 
profession, 

In the days of its prosperity, the fac- 
ulty in this medical school was ac- 
knowledged to be second to none in 
New England. At its head was H. H. 
Childs, president of the medical col- 
lege at Pittsfield, Mass. Then there 
was Alonzo Clark, afterwards presi- 
dent of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in New York, Elisha Bart- 
lett, of wide fame as an author, whose 
rare refinement 
as a_ gentleman 
was only equaled 
by his great 
learning, and, not 
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less notable than these, E. M. 


Moore, Chester Dewey, and B. R 
Palmer,—a Woodstock boy, ac- 
knowledged to be the equal of 
any man in the country as a teacher 
of anatomy. These were all strong 
men and did thorough work. What 
there was to be known of medicineand 
surgery at that day the graduates 
of this school had to know. Into 
the founding of the school went 
the best energies of Dr. Powers, 
Dr. Gallup and Dr. David Palmer, 
and their names, equally with those 
mentioned, will be held in grate- 
ful remembrance as long as there 
is any man to remember the 
Woodstock of those days. 

It is a notable 
fact that, as in 
the first vears of 
the first third of the 
century there came 
four able men to 
take part in the 
activities of the 
new town, so early 
in the second third 
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there came four other 
men, who ably car- 
ried on the work be- 
gun by the first comers, 
heartily blending their 
energies and their for- 
tunes with those of 
Woodstock in the days 
of her highest prosper- 
ity. These men were 
O. P. Chandler, Andrew 
Tracy, Julius Converse, 
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more convention in 1840, and had 
he chosen the political field he 
could have had any place in the 
gift of the state. In his fibre Mr. 
Chandler was of the very finest 
grain. In manner always gentle 
and urbane, he never willingly 
wounded the feelings of any man. 
He was always in love with what is 
best in literature and delighted in 
keeping abreast with the advanced 
thought of his day. Strong in his 
friendships, he never deserted those 
who trusted in him. In intellectual 
keenness he never grew old, and at 
the end of eight and eighty years 
his mind was as fresh and vigorous 
as in the dew of youth. 

In 1838 another lawyer came to 
Woodstock. He was tall, thin and 


and Jacob Collamer, all lawyers. Mr. angular, and looked like a consump- 
Chandler began his professional life tive well on the road towards the end 
here; all the others had won for them- _ of life’s journey. His head was well 


selves a good professional reputation formed, and a pair of cold, piercing 


in other places. 


gray eyes lighted up a face which was 


In coming to the bar of Windsor pale and cadaverous, never showing 
County, Mr. Chandler met men equal the least color except under excite- 
in ability and technical skill to anv in| ment. This man was Andrew Tracy, 


the state; vet 
he soon proved 
that he was 
able to take 
and hold a po- 
sition which 
brought him 
a good busi- 
ness and se- 
cured the 
respect of his 
professional 
brethren. The 
town told what 
it thought of 
him by send- 
ing him to the 
Constitutional 
convention in 
1835, five times 
to the House, 
and three 
times to the 
State Senate. 
He was sent 
to the Balti- 


pr‘ ybably the 








greatest jury 
lawyer the 
state had then 
pr 5duced, 
Quick in per- 
ception, swift 
in applying 
legal princi- 
ples to tacts, 
expert in sift- 
ing the essen- 
tial from the 
non-essentia! 
elements of a 
case, gifted 
with a nervous 
eloquence of 
terrific power, 
he could han- 
dle a jury as 
few men ever 
could. Their 
sympathies 
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seemed alike 
at his com- 
mand. in the 
use of sarcasm 
the state never 
had his equal, 
and it is doubt- 
ful if he ever 
had a superior. 
His will power 
seemed without limit. It kept his 
body alive many years after, judged by 
all ordinary human experiences, it 
should have been dead. On one occa- 
sion, when his physician told him he 
could not get well, he peremptorily 
sent him out of his house, 
never afterwards had any- 
thing to do with doc- 
tors, and continued to live 
on another quarter of a 
century, dying at the age 
of seventy-one. 

Julius Converse came to 
\Voodstock in 1840, and 
the law firm of Tracv 
& Converse was formed. 
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century. He is now enjoying the 
fruits of a serene old age at Rutland. 
In every line of professional labor Mr. 
Converse was an able lawyer; but he 
did his finest work in cross-examina- 
tions. He served the state two years 
as lieutenant-governor, and in 1872 
was chosen governor. He died at the 
age of eighty-seven. 

The name of Jacob Collamer is 
known in every part of the land; his 
fame is national. Mr. Collamer had 


already been three years on the bench 
of the Supreme Court when he fixed 
his residence in Woodstock, in 1836. 
He had at that time taken his place in 
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the front rank of the lawyers of 
the state. If ever there was a 
man of whom it could be said 
that he knew the principles of 
law by intuition, that man was 
Jacob Collamer. What most 
men diseover only after long 
and wearisome study, he saz. 








In 1849 the firm 
was further 
strengthened by 
the admission of 





Where others had sight, he had 
insight. Every legal fact stood 
out to his vision not only with 
a clearly defined individuality, 
but also in its true relations to 
all associated facts; and through 
| them all he saw the true end of 





who remained till 
he was chosen to the supreme bench, 
where he served the state as an 
able judge for nearly a quarter of a 


—) law, and never lost sight of it. 
If possible, his moral vision was 
clearer than his mental insight. What 


justice and equity called for was never 


obscured by the demands of the law. 
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When he found himself in Congress, 
Judge Collamer was fifty-three years 
old, and opened his eyes upon an en- 
tirely new field of labor. Taking for 
his guide that broad common sense 
which had never failed him, he dis- 
charged his duties in the House so 
satisfactorily that at the end of six 
years he was invited to a seat in Presi- 
dent Taylor’s cabinet. But it was dur- 
ing his ten years’ service in the United 
States Senate that the true greatness 
of his character as a statesman was 
seen. Lincoln early chose him as a 
confidential friend and counsellor, and 
as such retained him till his death. 
But better than the astute lawyer, 
more to be honored than the honor- 
able judge, higher than the wise and 
trusted statesman, was Jacob Colla- 
mer the man. Those who knew him 
in all those relations are still asking: 
“When will the man be found who can 
take up and becomingly wear the 
mantle Judge Collamer let fall?” 

In 1844 still another addition was 
made to the strong legal force already 
established in Woodstock—the firm 
of Washburne & Marsh. This was 
the rival and successful competitor 
for business of the firm of Tracy & 
Converse. Both these men proved 
themselves able lawyers, and worked 
in singular harmony till the death of 
the senior partner in 1870. Though 
Mr. Washburne gained and main- 
tained a high professional reputation, 
it is for the splendid services he ren- 
dered the state during the civil war 
that Vermont honored him and will 
remember him. Some years previous 
to 1861, Mr. Washburne had organ- 
ized a military company, and when the 
war opened he had under his com- 
mand a company of finely drilled men. 
The Sunday morning after President 
Lincoln called for troops to defend the 
capital, in April, 1861, Mr. Wash- 
burne marched his company into the 
old white meeting-house, where all 
joined in the solemn service of prayer 
and praise, and the next day started 
for Washington. He was made lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the first regiment of 
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Vermont troops, and afterwards pro- 
moted to the colonelcy, returning at 
the end of three months’ service. 
Soon after his return he was appointed 
adjutant-general of the state, in which 
office he served with unexampled 
efficiency, and as the result Vermont 
enjoys the reputation of having fur- 
nished_ the fullest and most accurate 
returns of her soldiers in the war of 
any state in the Union. General 
Washburne was chosen governor of 
the state in 1869, and died in office in 
February, 1870. 

The story of Vermont in the war 
has been well told elsewhere, and 
Woodstock is there given her full 
credit; but it may not be known to 
every one that a Woodstock man, in 
the person of Dr. Stephen Powers. 
served as surgeon at the battle of 
Bunker Hill, that five others served in 
the Revolutionary war, all becoming 
officers and one a colonel, that ten 
marched with General William Henry 
Harrison in his Tippecanoe campaign, 
and that two Woodstock boys hauled 
down the Mexican flag that floated 
over the castle of Chapultepec. 

Her professional men, brilliant as 
they were, did not do all the work in 
the making of Woodstock. The 
names of a score of men laboring in 
workshops, in stores and on farms 
could be given who, in their devotion 
to the highest good:of their town, 
never fell behind any one of those al- 
ready named. 

When Vermont concluded to 
state bank, it found 
here men to whose management 
its affairs were entrusted. When this 
institution ended, another bank was 
established here by the citizens of 
Woodstock, which for more than 
three-score years has been so man- 
aged that its stock has never been be- 
low par or any deposit when called* 
for, ever refused. 

When the state, in the year 1800, 
was looking for a man whom it could 
trust as her treasurer, it found such an 
one here in the person of Benjamin 
Swan. Mr. Swan managed the 
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finances of the state so successfully 
that he was elected for thirty-two con- 
secutive years; and when the state set- 
tled with him, not one dollar entrusted 
to his keeping had ever been lost. 
This man lived such a life that when 
he died every poor man in the town 
mourned for him, because ‘Major 
Swan” had been his personal friend. 
The largest single impulse ever im- 
parted to the industrial interests of 
Woodstock was given by Solomon 
Woodward, when in 1847 he came 
here, bringing with him eleven fami- 
lies, any one of which would have been 
an addition to the social life of any 
town of that day. Mr. Woodward 
turned the powers of the Quechee river 
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to making cloth, and for thirty years 
did a successful business, making and 
scattering with a lavish hand through- 
out the community hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. The town has sadly 
felt the loss of the industry which Mr. 
Woodward established and which was 
ended with his life. 

One industry was originated in 
Woodstock whose full development 
required more than town or state do- 
main. 

The first “express” line ever estab- 
lished in the country ran from Wood- 
stock to Windsor, Vt. This line was 
started and managed by Alvin Adams, 
a young man who had served a term 
of years as stable boy at Robert 
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Barker’s tavern. What the Adams 
xpress Company has since become 
everybody knows. 

Conservative, dignified, proud of 
the fame of her public men and of the 
ability and enterprise of her men of af- 
fairs, Woodstock was calm in her con- 
sciousness that the state could show no 
spot where a richer life could be found. 
There was no noise or foam in the full- 
ness of that life. Her quiet streets 
were shaded by wide-branching elms, 
and her green lawns rested in their 
freshness and peace. The houses of 
the poor stood by the side of the 
homes of those not so poor, and in 
both in the morning young women 
baked bread and in the evening enter- 
tained learned men and_ intelligent 
women. Professional and industrial 
life shaded so naturally into each other 
that no irritating line of demarcation 
was seen or felt. No microbe had en- 
tered that peaceful life, and no father 
or mother was allowed by their neigh- 
bors to watch alone by the side of a 
dying child. The self-assertiveness of 
modern money was not known there; 
neither was there any miasm of idle- 
ness, breeding the pestilent mildew of 
rural discontent. Other towns could 
point to their mechanical productions; 
\Voodstock was content with the men 
she produced and the life she enjoyed. 

The changes which have come over 
Woodstock in the vears of this last 
third of the century have mainly been 
like those experienced in many New 
England towns during the same 
period. Steam and the electric wire 
have produced their harvest, but with 
no more thistles than in the general 
fruitage of those prolific seeds. The 
evidences of thrift are everywhere 
seen. Three miles of concrete side- 
walks make neighboring gossiping 
easy even in mud times, and in 
the evening the incandescent lamp 
sheds its cheerful radiance through 


every street, while an abundant 
supply of the purest water re- 
sponds to every one’s call. As 


of old, in the center of the Green, 
the shaded park smiles in quiet 
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repose and invites the weary to rest. 
Without the stimulus of any Village 
Improvement Society, the citizens in 
recent years have voluntarily adopted 
a thorough system of out-door house- 
keeping, so that in point of cleanliness 
and little touches of local attractive- 
ness the most fastidious eye of the 
new-comer would find little to suggest. 

On the spot where once stood the 
refined and hospitable home of Nor- 
man Williams, his son, Dr. E. H. Wil- 
liams, of Philadelphia, has erected a 
library. In architectural beauty and 
completeness and in fine and fit ap- 
pointments it has no rival in the state. 
With ample endowment to keep its 
shelves always supplied with new 
books, with its doors wide open to all 
comers, itself an inspiration to all who 
look upon it, it stands, with the uplift- 
ing and refining influence of its treas- 
ures, to abide forever. 

Among the changes which have 
been made in the immediate vicinity 
of Woodstock village, the greatest are 
those which have been wrought by Mr. 
Frederick Billings, on the old Marsh 
homestead. Taking the old mansion 
house, built in the early years of the 
century, Mr. Billings reconstructed 
and enlarged it into an elegant modern 
structure, suited to its commanding 
situation and the beautiful scenery 
which surrounds it. The original 
farm of two hundred and fifty acres 
has been enlarged by additions from 
time totime till the estate now contains 
about fifteen hundred acres. In this 
estate is included the whole of Mount 
Tom, which rises abruptly just west of 
the village, and from whose top one 
looks down six hundred feet directly 
into the village streets. Leading to 
the very summit: of this mountain, 
through gorges and deeply shaded 
groves, wind fifteen miles of smooth, 
well kept carriage roads. Through 
the kindness of Mr. Billings, these 
magnificent drives are open to the pub- 
lic at all times except Sundays. It was 
Mr. Billings who presented the choice 
library of George P. Marsh to the Uni- 
versity of Vermont; and he also gaveto 
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the same institution its beautiful and 
costly library building. 

Fronting directly on the park 
stands the Woodstock Inn with its ac- 
commodations fortwo hundred guests. 
This house came into existence in an- 
swer to the desire of many tourists 
who had seen some of the beauties of 
the Ottauquechee valley and urged 
that a summer hotel should be built 
here suited to such surroundings. In 
its structure, furnishings and appoint- 
ments this inn is regarded as equal to 
any country house in New England. 
It proves a most desirable resting 
place for parties wishing to seek the 
country before the mountain houses 
are open, and also to enjoy the 
glorious autumn scenery after those 
houses are closed. Woodstock Inn 
has already established a reputation 
as a charming winter resort. Dwell- 
ers in Montreal have found here a 
snugger winter home than _ their 
frozen zone affords, and lovers of 
snow-shoeing resort here from the At- 
lantic cities to revel amid the beauties 
of Woodstock’s winter scenery. 

Radiating from Woodstock are 
fifty miles of practically level roads un- 
surpassed for smoothness and _ free- 
dom from sand and stones. Here is a 
paradise for bicycles. These roads 
lead along the river banks or follow 





the winding of the mountain brooks, 
where at every turn a new surprise is 
met, a suddenly opening vista, or a 
restful, shady nook, under wide 
branching trees. If one is a lover of 
mountain scenery, let him drive to 
Mount Garvin and drink his fill. To 
the north is a tumultuous ocean of 
mountain tops stretching away till land 
and sky meet in a far-off misty line. 
On the eastern horizon stands Bel- 
knap mountain, shepherding his flock 
of three hundred islands in Lake Win- 
nipiseogee; while in the far southeast, 
“Czesar of his leafy Rome,” rises the 
sharp summit of grand Monadnock. 
Along the entire western horizon 
sweeps the rugged wall of the Green 
Mountain range, whose outlines on 
the evening sky form one of the 
grandest sights in all New England. 

Thus planted by nature and culti- 
vated and beautified by art, all who 
visit this mountain town will carry 
away a picture which will not soon 
fade. But, as the green on the grass 
of November when the glories of 
summer have fled, as the fragrance of 
roses where the footsteps of beauty 
have passed, so will linger the memo- 
ries of Woodstock in the hearts of 
all those who have lived in the midst 
of her beauties and drunk in the rich- 
ness of her life. 
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THE MINISTER’S SECOND. 





By Harriet A. Nash. 


HOSE were feelin’ hymns 
LE sf they sung at the funeral, 
CD Mis’ Crowell.” 
» > The person addressed bit 


off a needleful of thread as 

she answered: “Yes, I don’t 
know as I ever heard any more solemn 
or better rendered. Elmira has a good 
voice for funeral music, — so kind of 
solemn like.” 

“°T was very striking, all of it,” in- 
terposed a third voice, “with them five 
children in mourning ranged in a row 
beside the coffin, and their father at 
the head. A more bewildered, help- 
less looking family I never saw.” 

“And who wonders?” — still an- 
other voice this time — “With her 
being taken away so sudden and they 
just settled here. As Elder Drink- 
water said, it was a mournful dispen- 
sation of Providence. I thought he 
preached a very profound discourse. 
It seemed just suited to her bein’ a 
minister’s wife. I didn’t know when 
he started in what he’d make out to 
say, bein’ as he was of a different 
denomination.” 

“Hiram’s people drove over from 
Madison that day, so I missed getting 
out to the funeral,” said another, in a 
tone of regret. “That’s one reason I 
was glad to come to-day. I wanted to 
show her mem’ry some respect, and 
I had a sort of feeling as if she’d ap- 
preciate my coming here just as much 
if she could speak.” 

A great quilt was spread out in the 
spotless kitchen of Mrs. Deacon 
Croweli, and around it clustered the 
good ladies of the Bloomfield Congre- 
gational church, busy with hand and 
tongue. No common occasion was 
this, though quiltings were a favorite 
method of entertainment in the first 
circles of society at that day, and the 
minister’s quilt had been an institution 
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in the Orthodox church since the 
good old days when Parson Pratt first 
settled in Bloomfield. Indeed, Mrs. 
Pratt had been said to possess the 


. finest collection of quilts of any house- 


wife in Bloomfield, though it was 
whispered that she shared those of her 
own manufacture with the poor of the 
parish. The choicest patterns had 
been sought out for her benefit, and 
the Bloomfield cooks had produced 
their most toothsome concoctions for 
the parsonage quiltings, which were a 
feature of the annual donation party. 
But those days were past and gone. 
The beloved pastor had been called to 
his long home and the widow removed 
to a distant state. For two years fol- 
lowing his death the church had had 
no settled pastor. The pulpit was oc- 
casionally supplied by a theological 
student for a few Sabbaths; but these 
students, possessing for the most part 
neither bed nor board, had no use for 
quilts and though they undoubt- 
edly enjoyed the viands prepared by 
their entertainers, a week’s supply of 
“cooked up” victuals and a cellar-full 
of vegetables would have burdened 
them. Moreover, a candidate can 
never inspire the benevolent feeling 
which we have toward “our minister.” 
But now again the good people had 
an object on whom to shower their 
bounties, and in the three months 
since Elder Hook’s installation had 
pieced a quilt of intricate design and 
gorgeous hue. Some of the sisters 
were afraid there was too much work 
in it. A woman with poor health and 
five romping children could hardly be 
expected to take very good care of her 
things, and a plainer one would keep 
the children just as warm. Still noth- 
ing less than the best would do for the 
minister. The real incongruity lay in 
the minister having five children, and 
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a wife who lacked that great essential 
of a New England housewife — 
faculty. 

Poor little woman— she heard 
about the quilt, of course, and was 
shown a few squares of it under strict 
injunctions of secrecy. But she never 
gloried in its possession, for a few 
weeks before the quilting she laid 
down her burdens and slipped quietly 
out of life. Of course the quilt would 
be needed just the same — or rather 
all the more. But as Mrs. Nimrod 
Weston had said, “To send a sunrise 
quilt to a house of mourning would 
seem but a mockery of grief.” 

Mrs. Weston was not only a pillar 
in the church, but a leader in society. 
So another quilt of lilac and drab had 
been hastily pieced, in a weeping 
willow pattern chosen as being pecu- 
liarly appropriate to the circum- 
stances, and, as a gathering at the 
parsonage was out of the question, 
Mrs. Crowell, another pillar and 
leader, had offered her home for the 
quilting and had agreed to take 
charge of the sunrise patchwork until 
time should bring around a fitting 
season for its presentation. “Another 
year,” she said significantly, as she 
folded it after it had been duly ad- 
mired by the assembled company, “‘it 
may be just the thing.” 

“Itwould gohandsome with abridal 
outfit,” agreed Aunt Patty Wyman. 
“And though it don’t seem right to 
speak of it so soon, it isn’t to be ex- 
pected that a man in Elder Hook’s 
situation will wait over a_ year. 
Though I must say he was devoted to 
Mis’ Hook, and takes it hard.” 

“He’s got Trypheny Kimball there, 
hasn’t he?” asked another sister who, 
living in a distant part of the town, 
could hardly be expected to keep pace 
with the village happenings. 

“Yes,” responded Mrs. Weston, 
“and they say she gets along middling 
well,—though Trypheny being an 
old maid, hasn’t had much experience 
with children, and how she’ll come out 
is beyond tell. I haven’t much opin- 
ion of her cooking.” 
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Just here a couple of heads were 
seen close together at the foot of the 
quilt, and all eyes turned inquiringly 
in that direction. Pretty soon a whis- 
per ran up towards the head that 
Trypheny had been known to put two 
whole loaves of bread in the pig’s pail 
because it was heavy. 

“Well,” observed Mrs. Crowell ju- 
diciously, “I don’t know as we can 
blame the Elder if he don’t wait a year. 
He won't have to go far to get 
suited, either. There’s plenty of good 
chances for him right here in Bloom- 
field.” At which several mothers of 
marriageable daughters looked con- 
scious, and one and another of the 
group whispered to their nearest 
neighbors. 

“T should s’pose a man of his attain- 
ments would look for some education 
in his wife,” remarked Mrs. Darius 
Wood. Mrs. Wood's eldest daughter 
had attended the female seminary at 
Augusta several terms. “Education’s 
a very small thing in a wife,” replied 
her hostess, in a chilling tone. ‘Par- 
son Pratt often said that the less book 
learning a woman had, the better she 
was fitted for home duties. Playing 
the piano won't be much help in 
bringing up those children. If he was 
my Henry, I should much prefer to 
see him marry some good capable girl 
who could make a loaf of bread.” 

“T was speaking of the minister,” 
returned Mrs. Wood sweetly. “Of 
course where there’s a mother-in-law 
to suit, it’s different.” 

But Mrs. Crowell, as if fearful that 
her temper might get the better of her 
hospitality, ignored the remark and 
suggested that the quilt had now been 
rolled small enough to go in the 
fore room, and if some of them would 
finish it she, with a few chosen assist- 
ants, would get the supper. 

Six o’clock and supper brought the 
husbands of the ladies assembled. 
The young people had been denied 
admission this time, as it was not de- 
sirable to have the affair seem at all 
like a merry-making. The minister 
was expected, but at the last moment 
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a message from him announced that 
one of the children had fallen down 
stairs and could not be left. 

“Poor little thing!” said Mrs. 
Crowell in a tone loud enough to 
reach Mrs. Wood’s ear. “If it wasn’t 
for you all being here I’d run right 
over. Elder Hook always depends on 
me when anything happens.” 

The quilt finished and the substan- 
tial supper disposed of, the guests de- 
parted at an early hour. Mrs. Crowell 
drew a breath of relief as she moved 
about, setting things to rights. “I’m 
glad it’s over,” she said aloud; and the 
tall clock in the corner replied, “So 
amt. Seam i.” 

That clock was her most sympathiz- 
ing companion, for Mrs. Crowell was 
a widow and lived alone. It seemed 
hard, as she often remarked, that one 
who had had two husbands should be 
left alone at fifty. Her first husband, 
usually alluded to by her as Dea- 
con Crowell’s predecessor, had died 
young, and for several vears after his 
death she had supported herself by 
going out “tailoring.” It was while 
making a suit for Deacon Crowell’s 
six-year-old son Henry, that the 
father’s excellent qualities as a pro- 
vider first impressed themselves upon 
her. The neighbors said she had laid 
plans to get him. And, indeed, Mrs. 
Crowell was a skillful general. Her 
strategic movements were the admira- 
tion of all her friends, and the Deacon 
had often remarked to Henry ina tone 
of pride, “Your mother’s a born 
manceuverer.” But she had made a 
faithful and efficient wife and “brought 
up” Henry in the most approved fash- 
ion; so that no one objected when, at 
Deacon Crowell’s death, his property 
was found to be equally divided be- 
tween his wife and son. 

One object Mrs. Crowell had been 
unable to attain. The large comfort- 
able homestead on Locke hill was a 
desirable piece of propertv, and she 
longed for its entire possession. But it 
was Henrv’s birthplace, and he, too, 
preferred it to the other property and 
looked forward to some time bringing 
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up a family of his own under its ample 
roof. Neither would compromise. 
Of course while Henry remained un- 
married Mrs. Crowell was still mis- 
tress of the house. Should he marry, 
the house was not convenient for two 
families, and she would be obliged 
either to sell her interest to him and 
go away or to live with his wife. So 
for the past few years she had watched 
with great anxiety all attentions her 
stepson had chanced to pay to any of 
Bloomfield’s fair daughters, and more 
than once nipped in the bud a grow- 
ing tendency toward “keeping steady 
company” by skillfully bringing to his 
notice some defect in the object of his 
attentions. Very innocently this was 
done, without any evidence of fore- 
thought or design; and it had proved 
effectual in every case save one. 
When Henry commenced “keeping 
company” with Mary Cayford, no 
scheme his stepmother could devise 
was of any avail. And really there 
was little that could be said to Mary’s 
detraction. She was a bright girl, 
well fitted for a good wife, but far too 
capable and determined to make a 


satisfactory daughter-in-law. This 
year Henry was spending in_ his 
uncle’s store in Boston, and Mrs. 


Crowell had hoped much fromthe sep- 
aration, until to-day, when Aunt Patty 
Wyman had whispered impressively 
that she had it from Mrs. Postmaster 
Smith that Henry and Mary corre- 
sponded regularly. 

Mrs. Crowell sat for a long time be- 
fore the best room fire that night in 
deep thought. The flashing firelight 
danced about the room, touching now 
and then the portrait of the deceased 
Deacon, giving him a grotesque, sar- 
castic expression about the mouth and 
making the left eye wink at the 
daguerreotype of his predecessor on 
the opposite wall, as if he would say, 
“She’s in one of her manceuvering 
moods again.” But the predecessor’s 
grim profile made no reply. 

Mrs. Crowell was a good woman, 
even a conscientious one. She was 
truly fond of her stepson, and looked 
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well after his physical and moral wel- 
fare. As she often said, “there was no 


end she wouldn’t go to, to further- 


Henry’s interests” — said interests 
being interpreted according to her 
own ideas. Likewise she was one of 
the most neighborly and obliging 
women on the hill. Did trouble or 
sickness enter a household, Mrs. 
Crowell was always there, all the re- 
sources of her fertile brain at the ser- 
vice of those who needed help. If in 
return she liked now and then to insert 
a plump finger in a neighbor’s pie, it 
was always “well meant.” 

To-night there were several matters 
which must be settled to her satisfac- 
tion before she slept. For one thing, 
the minister. In the nature of things 
it would be but a few months before 
he would be “looking round,” and 
someone with the wisdom of a serpent 
ought to be at hand to guide him into 
the proper haven of matrimony. 
“He’s no more faculty about common 
worldly things than a baby,” solilo- 
quized Mrs. Crowell. “He lives so 
high up that he sees the world 
through a mist. Goodness knows it’s 
hardly respectable to be planning to 
help a man to his second before his 
first is cold in her grave. But she’s 
just as dead as ever she'll be, poor 
thing. And it’s easy to see some 
folksare beginning already. Emmeline 
Wood, indeed! As if it wasn’t bad 
enough for those five children to have 
a father with his head in the clouds, 
without his giving them a stepmother 
who writes poetrv! Not but what 
Emmeline’s a good littlething enough: 
but she’s had no bringing up, — and 
besides, there’s nothing to her. Well, 
there’s nobody else, and I don’t see 
anv way but for me tolook after him,as 
if he was Henrv, and see that he gets 
a suitable wife.” 

The thought of Henry brought 
fresh perplexity, and turned her 
thoughts into another channel. If 
what Aunt Patty had told her was 
true, there must be an “understand- 
ing” between Henry and Mary. Per- 
haps they were planning to marry when 





Henry returned. He had already 
hinted at setting up in business in 
Bloomfield. 

“Well,” decided Mrs. Crowell, as 
her household companion called the 
hour of eleven, “if I find it’s going to 
be for Henry’s best good, and his 
heart is set on it, I shall help it along.” 
Mrs. Deacon Crowell was never found 
on the losing side. 

She was out in the yard next morn- 
ing, tying a refractory hen, who all out 
of season was trying to “steal. her 
nest,” when a solution of her difficul- 
ties suddenly presented itself. What 
prompted it was hard to tell. It was 
a bright October morning. The 
maples before the Academy opposite 
were shedding their gold and crimson 
leaves on the heads of the young ideas 
as they sought its classic shades. 
From the Wood homestead below 
came a shrill call that Maria would be 
late if she didn’t come and comb her 
hair this minute. Further up the 
street the twin church-spires pointed 
straight and silent into the deep blue 
sky. There was nothing in the scene 
to suggest the idea to Mrs. Crowell. 
Indeed she hadn’t noticed the beauty 
of the morning. Her whole mind was 
intent on “breaking up” this hen. It 
came without warning,—a leading 
Mrs. Crowell thought it must be: The 
minister should marry Mary Cayford. 

In the months that followed, Mrs. 
Crowell found abundant opportuni- 
ties for furthering her plan. Mr. 
Hook, in the trying davs when sick- 
ness and death visited his household, 
had found this parishioner a rod of 
strength, and in the no less trying 
weeks that followed, while the in- 
efficient Tryphena wrought havoc in 
his home, what was more natural than 
for him to accept Mrs. Crowell’s kind 
offers of advice and assistance? So 
it came to be his wont to consult her 
in every household dilemma that 
forced itself upon his notice, on the 
occasions when an unusual disturb- 
ance called him down to this mundane 
sphere. He felt sure there must be 
something wrong when Trypheny had 
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to put little Ezekiel to bed in the fore- 
noon that she might wash his shirt. 
How to get to the root of the matter 
he knew not. But Mrs. Crowell, in- 
quiring into the case, found another 
shirt stuffed into a broken window in 
the boys’ room. So also she gave 
Trypheny good-natured suggestions 
about her cooking, and took upon her 
own shoulders the making of the chil- 
dren’s winter clothes. To be sure, 
Aunt Patty and some others assisted 
in this last; but Mrs. Crowell thought 
best not to mention this to the Elder, 
for he might not like their work as 
well as hers— and really she had all 
the bother of it, anyway. 

As time passed, she began to culti- 
vate Mary’s society, and one evening 
invited her in to tea,forgetting,as she 
said, that the minister was coming that 
same night. But Mary didn’t mind, 
and Mr. Hook came down to earth 
and really seemed to enjoy himself. 
Poor man, a neatly-set table and well- 
cooked food were a delightful novelty 
to him; though as Trypheny ex- 
pressed it, “he was the least particular 
about his victuals of any man she ever 
see.” To be sure, he would have 
gone off without offering to see Mary 
home if Mrs. Crowell had not regret- 
ted audibly that Mary had so far to 
go alone, and it was so dark. Then 
opportunely the Elder remembered 
that he had an errand with Mary’s 
father and could walk down and do it 
to-night. 

The tea party was so far a success 
that Mrs. Crowell repeated it at regu- 
lar intervals, but always afterwards 
asking in the master of the Academy 
and one or two more young people. 
It was not to be all plain sailing she 
found after a time. One morning 
little Peace Wood came in to borrow 
her receipt for election cake. The 
minister was coming to tea that night 
and Emmeline was going to make the 
cake. Mrs. Crowell hesitated as she 
went for the book to copy the receipt. 
Possibly it was haste that made her 
omit two eggs and double the quantity 
of butter, as she wrote. Later in the 


day, when Peace came to borrow a 
bowl of white sugar, Mrs. Crowell 
inquired about the cake. 

“Tt fell,” replied the child, “and 
Emmeline was writing a poem and for- 
got to watch it, and it baked too hard. 

3ut Ma says it’ll have to do, for there 

isn’t time to make another, — and 
anyway she guesses it’s as good as he 
gets to home.” 

About four o’clock Peace came 
once more. Ma wanted to borrow a 
lump of butter; her last churning 
wasn’t very good. Mrs. Crowell pro- 
duced the butter. Her conscience was 
troubling her a little for the mistake 
in the receipt. 

“Here it is, Peace,” she said, but she 
could not refrain from adding, “I’m 
afraid the Elder’ll know I made it, by 
the stamp, — he’s seen it so often.” 

“Oh, Ma’s going to work it over 
and print it with our own stamp,” was 
the reply; and Peace slipped out of the 
back door just as the Elder entered 
the front. 

He had come to consult Mrs. 
Crowell, he said. One of the little 
girls had a cough,— Betsey he be- 
lieved it was. He hadn’t noticed it 
until her sisters complained, and then 
he remembered that something had 
disturbed him in the night when he 
was lying awake, planning a confer- 
ence sermon. Yes, he was quite sure 
it was Betsey. 

Mrs. Crowell advised and sympa- 
thized, and promised to go over by 
and by with some _ thoroughwort 
syrup. His errand done, the minister 
looked for his hat. He was going out 
to tea, he believed. But his hostess, 
assuring him they would not be ex- 
pecting him so early, led him by skill- 
ful questions to some of the most per- 
plexing points of last Sunday’s dis- 
course, where, once launched on the 
sea of argument, he was safe from any 
thought of the Woods for at least an 
hour. 

It was past six o’clock, and, de- 
spairing of the expected guest, the 
Wood family were sitting down to 
supper, when the minister arrived, 
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apologizing for his tardiness. He 
hardly knew how it occurred. It be- 
gan certainly with Betsey’s cold. At 
which Mrs. Wood in her turn advised 
and suggested remedies, sending 
Emmeline to the attic after tea for one 
and another herb she had found useful 
in like cases. [’mmeline was mortally 
afraid to enter that great cobwebby 
place aiter dark, and returned with the 
wrong herbs; but the minister didn’t 
know the difference. He was sud- 
denly absorbed by the picture the girl 
made standing in the doorway, her 
hands full of the green, fragrant 
branches. He perceived that she was 
beyond question a very pretty girl, 
and wondered he had never noticed 
her before. Later, when she played 
and sang for him and showed him the 
prizes she had won at school, it oc- 
curred to him how talented she was 
and what a pleasant companion she 
would make. 

In short, when Mr. Hook took his 
departure that evening, Mrs. Crow- 
ell’s plans were in great danger of 
overthrow; and that far-seeing lady 
became aware of the fact the first time 
the pastor mentioned the Wood family 
to her. Mrs. Crowell was a woman of 
resources, and her pastor in worldly 
matters was easily led. It was not dif- 
ficult to devise plans to keep him and 
Emmeline apart and bring him and 
Mary more frequently together. Still, 
his interest had been aroused, and it is 
doubtful whether Mrs. Crowell would 
not have been obliged to acknowledge 
herself defeated but for the support of 
an unexpected ally — none other than 
Emmeline herself. For Emmeline 
was young and romantic and had 
ideals which this plain middle-aged 
man came far short of filling. It might 
be very nice to be the first lady in the 
parish, but the prospect of baking, 
sweeping and sewing for those five 
children was too dubious to be con- 
sidered. Still, it was nice to have him 
admire her and to hear the other girls 
tease her about him, and what Emme- 
line lacked in feeling was more than 
made up by her mother’s attentions. 
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So Mr. Hook wavered between three 
opinions — his own, Emmeline’s and 
Mrs. Crowell’s — all through the bud- . 
ding months of spring. 

Not that the reverend gentleman 
had as yet any thought of matrimony. 
Far from it. It is doubtful if the pos- 
sibility of choosing a successor to his 
beloved Emily had ever occurred to 
him. But he felt a deep interest in the 
young people of his flock; and if some 
of them interested him more than 
others, he would have said it was be- 
cause circumstances threw him more 
in their society. 

Mary and Emmeline were but twe 
of many. There were other sisters in 
the parish with daughters or nieces, 
and tea parties multiplied until the 
minister came to spend most of his 
evenings away from home. But all 
Bloomfield waxed indignant when he 
was invited over to Milburn, across 
the river, to meet a young lady who 
was visiting the Neils. It was felt that 
Milburn was trespassing on Bloom- 
field ground. 


The Reverend Increase Hook was 
pacing up and down his study in deep 
dismay. A heavy blow had _ fallen 
upon the household. Tryphenv’s 
brother in Ohio, recently left a wid- 
ower, had suddenly discovered a long 
dormant affection for his sister and 
could no longer bear the separation 
from her. His eight children were 
counting the days until “Aunt Try- 
pheny ” could come to care for them 
The poor woman, divided between sis- 
terly affection and her duty to her em- 
ployer and pastor, had succumbed 
to the tie of blood, and could only stay 
now until someone could be found to 
fill her place. Blessings brighten as 
they take their flight. Trypheny had 
never been regarded in the light of a 
blessing exactly; but the children 
were fond of her, and a new house- 
keeper meant exchanging known evils 
for unknown ones. A visit to his 
prime minister, Mrs. Crowell, had but 
deepened his perplexity. For she, 
after expressing regrets and sympa- 
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thy, had referred somewhat pointedly 
to the example of the late Deacon, and 
hinted so broadly that even Mr. Hook 
could not fail to see her meaning, that 
a stepmother, if the right one, would 
do better by the children than any help 
he could hire. 

Poor man,—the idea filled him 
with dismay. It was not until he had 
spent a day and night in deep medita- 
tion that he was compelled to admit 
to himself that there seemed to be no 
other way. [ven then he had taken 
but one step on the road. A second 
and far more important one awaited 
him. He must marry — but whom? 
His first thought was of Mrs. Crowell 
herself, —he had grown so accus- 
tomed to leaning on her skillful man- 
agement. To be sure, she was ten 
vears older than he, but he looked old 
for his She seemed fond of 
him; and what a comfortable home 
she would make! He walked to the 
mirror, straightened his ministerial 
choker, and picked some specks of 
dust from his sleeve. Yes, he looked 
fully old enough to be Mrs. Crowell’s 
husband. Then a_ vision of little 
muddy feet on her spotless floors, and 
ereasy fingers on her shining window 
panes overcame him. He suddenly 
remembered that none of the chil- 
dren ever seemed to like this good 
woman. No, clearly he could not 
ask her to take charge of his noisy 
brood. 

In through the window came the 
odor of lilacs, bringing back to him, 
as it always did, his wedding morning 
and Emily with the June roses in her 
hair. And with it came a picture of 
I<mmeline Wood as she sat in church 
last Sunday, her sweet face bent 
over the hymn-book. 


vears. 


He had often 
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pulled a white rose from a bush be- 
neath the window, and fastened it in 
his buttonhole. He wondered if Em- 
meline would think him old and if his 
tastes were too grave for her. Herc 
he remembered with a pang of regret 
that she had been absent from prayer- 
meeting for two weeks, and someone 
had told him she was attending a ball 
at Locke tavern. Was she, after all, a 
suitable person to preside over the 
female prayer-meetings, and to train 
up his children in the way they should 
go? He closed the window with a 
sigh, shutting out the lilacs and senti- 
ment together, and, pulling the rose 
from his coat, dropped it among the 
ashes of the fireplace. He wondered, 
wearily, who next. 

“Father,” called little Relief out- 
side the door, “see my pretty flowers.” 
Mr. Hook opened the door, glad of 


any interruption to his train of 
thought. Relief was his youngest and 


bore his mother’s name. “Miss Mary 
Cayford gave them to me,” explained 
the child. “I love Miss Mary, — don’t 
you, Father? I wish you’d ask her to 
come and live with us when Trypheny 
goes away.” 

Mr. Hook started, wondering if the 
child’s prattle were meant for a lead- 
ing. “Out of the mouths of babes,” 
he murmured. 

“Won't you, Father?” pursued Re- 
lief, caressing her flowers. 

“Why, yes,” returned the father 
gently, “I believe I will, Relief. But 
I wouldn’t mention it to the others, for 
she might not come, and then thev 
would be needlessly disappointed. 
Run and play now, and I'll see about 
+ 

So it came about that within a week 
Mary Cayford was the promised wife 
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to the window. The scent of lilacs 
was stronger here, and the world out- 
side was full of June gladness. He 


up a correspondence to the very last. 
But Henry’s rare letters to his step- 
mother did not mention Mary, and 
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Mrs. Crowell decided not to trouble 
him until after the marriage. 

There was a great wedding, for the 
Cayfords were well to do and Mary 
an only daughter. Emmeline Wood 
was bridesmaid, and the sunrise quilt 
held a prominent place among the 
wedding gifts. Mrs. Crowell over- 
looked her grievance and lent hearty 
assistance; and after it was all over 
she wrote to Henry. 

Two weeks later she received his 
reply. He was pleased to hear of 
Mary’s happiness. She was a fine girl, 
and deserved it. Hewas coming home 
to start in business, he said, — and 
hoped to be married himself in the fall, 
—to Emmeline Wood. 

It was some time before Mrs. 
Crowell recovered sufficiently to finish 
the letter and learn that Henry’s let- 
ters to Emmeline and hers in reply 
had been sent through Mary Cay- 
ford, — “just to puzzle the gossips,” 
he said. 

Glancing upward to the Deacon’s 
portrait, Mrs. Crowell could almost 
fancy she heard a low chuckle, and 
was suddenly reminded of an instance 
in Henry’s boyhood, when he had 
skillfully eluded a scheme devised for 
his benefit. Deacon Crowell’s pride 
in his son had known no bounds. 
“Henry’s smarter’n I ever hoped for,” 


outwit his 


“he can 


he declared; 
mother.” 

Early next morning Mrs. Crowell 
put on her sunbonnet and went across 
the road to tell Emmeline how pleased 
she was, in so sincere a tone that even 
Mrs. Wood believed all her neighbor’s 
scheming had been for the purpose of 
keeping Emmeline free for Henry; 
which on the whole was rather flatter- 
ing, especially as Mrs. Crowell had a 
nice little property to leave one of 
these days. 

And really, when Mrs. Crowell 
came to think it over, she decided it 
was all for the best, though to be sure 
it wasn’t what she planned for. But 
Emmeline proved the most docile 
and yielding of daughters, and her 
want of faculty made her mother- 
in-law’s presence in the household a 
blessing. 

As for the Reverend Mr. and Mrs. 
Hook, they came to be frequently 
pointed out to strangers as a striking 
example of a match made in heaven. 
Mary’s practical common sense was 
the element necessary to supplement 
her husband’s dreamy nature; and 
she brought up the children in such a 
manner as to win from Mrs. Crowell 
the highest praise that lady ever 
bestowed: “I couldn’t have done 
better myself.” 





POSSESSION. 


By Dorothea Moore. 


And it was all of me. 


| LOVED him, — that was all; 


We parted then, beyond recall, 


Until eternity. 


There, — taken unaware, 
Disguises there were none, — 
I saw his soul, clean through and bare, 


And knew it for mine own. 
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By Francis FE. Clark. 


6 ISSIONS! Pshaw! I’ve 
given my last dollar to for- 
eign missions— you may 

bet your last dollar on that.” 

The rubicund American globe-trot- 
ter, with his checked trousers and gold 
fob, was just entering the magnificent 
gateway of brownstone and marble 
that leads to the Taj Mahal at Agra, 
and even the calm glory of the 
majestic Taj at the other end of the 
lovely garden had not the quiet power 
which it exercises over most men to 
calm his ruffled spirits. 

“Why, then, Browntree,” said the 
more simply dressed friend by his side, 
“[ suppose the missionary societies 
must shut up shop. But you surprise 
me; I did not suppose that you had 
given your first dollar.” 

Browntree was proof against his 
friend’s mild sarcasm, and went on to 
grumble volubly about the parsons 
who couldn’t earn their salt at home, 
who were sent out to “teach the nig- 
gers to snivel psalm tunes” and put on 
airs that belong to their betters. 

We introduce Browntree simply as 
an actual example of a type of 
travelled Americans whose chief occu- 
pation when they get home is to re- 
count the commonplace adventures of 
which they are chief heroes and to 
decry everything in foreign lands and 
foreign customs which they have 
never looked into and of which they 
are as ignorant as if they had never 
left their native bailiwick. Foreign 
mission work is a subject which this 
tribe is never tired of descanting upon, 
though ten chances to one they never 
visited a mission bungalow nor sat in 
a mission church nor examined a mis- 
sion school. Such information as they 
possess has been picked up in the 
smoking-rooms of Lawries at Agra 
or the bar of the Great Eastern at Cal- 
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cutta; yet ever after, on the strength 
of having been in India and “seen it 
all,” they speak as indisputable ora- 
cles. What Browntree and those who 
take their cue from him do not know 
is that in many foreign countries for- 
eign missionaries are the greatest lit- 
erary, educational, industrial and so- 
cial force at work to-day, to say 
nothing of their chief claim to grati- 
tude as a religiously uplifting force. 
The Sandwich Islands have been 
brought into the family of civilized 
nations by foreign missions. Fiji, 
Samoa, the Gilbert and Caroline 
islands and many other groups in the 
South Seas have been redeemed from 
absolute barbarism and cannibalism 
and brought to a state of at least semi- 
civilization, in which self-respecting, 
God-fearing communities live in hap- 
piness and safety, altogether through 
the influence of foreign missions. In 
Turkey will be found no less than four 
high-grade colleges and a great multi- 
tude of elementary schools, almost the 
only means in all the empire of secur- 
ing a respectable education, which are 
the result of seventy-five years of 
work by American, largely New Eng- 
land, missionaries. On the banks of 
the Bosphorus, close to the “towers 
of Europe,” and looking off upon the 
ruined “towers of Asia,” stand the im- 
posing stone buildings of Robert Col- 
lege, a university that has distinctly 
influenced, and always for good, the 
history of southeastern Europe for the 
last third of a century, a university 
that has sent more of its graduates 
into the cabinets of Bulgaria and 
Servia and Roumania than any other, 
a university founded and long sup- 
ported by an American foreign mis- 
sionary society. On the coast of Syria 
at Beyrout is another university 
equally useful and honored. Go into 
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the library of the Baptist college at 
Serampore near Calcutta, and you will 
see in one case copies of forty transla- 
tions of the Bible made from as many 
different languages of India and Bur- 
mah by that celebrated scholar, Dr. 
William Carey. This man, when 
professor of Sanskrit in the college of 
‘ort Edward, received a salary of five 
thousand rupees, then worth nearly 
$2,500 per month. On one hundred 
rupees or thereabout he lived, putting 
all the rest of his salary into the treas- 
ury of his missionary society, to be 
used for college building, churches, 
translations and the like. Literature 
is peculiarly indebted to foreign mis- 
sions. In many countries the mission- 
ary has reduced the language to writ- 
ing, has written the first grammar, 
compiled the first dictionary, set up 
the first printing press, printed the 
first book, in short established the be- 
ginning of a literature. 

especially has New England reason 
to be proud of the sons and daughters 
shehas sent tothe foreign mission fields. 
To the remotest ends of the earth they 
have gone, carrying literature and 
civilization,as well as Christianity, with 
them. Africa, India, China, Corea, 
Japan, Siam, the islands of the sea, 
have all been visited, and not only 
visited but occupied, by these daring 
pioneers from these six little com- 
monwealths. Probably the majority 
of the American missionaries now on 
the field are New Englanders or of di- 
rect New England extraction, and at 
least a million dollars is sent every 
year from New England to.support 
them and their work. As in the 
palmy days of American shipping, 
the Yankee skipper found his way 
to every port, so to-day the Yankee 
missionary finds his way not only 
to every port, but, what is more, 
to the hearts and homes and lives of 
the people in vast countries to which 
these ports are the open gateways. 

There is one branch of mission work 
which has not attracted the attention 
it deserves and which, when _thor- 
oughly understood, appeals to the hu- 
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manitarian and philanthropist as well 
as to the man of religious convictions; 
it is the industrial work of the manual 
training school, which in many lands 
is coming to be an_ indispensablk 
adjunct to the mission. A _ pre- 
requisite for a substantial Christian 
community is a self-respecting, self 
supporting body of natives, who can 
contribute to their own educational and 
evangelistic advantages. Especially 
is this true in the older and more bar- 
barous lands, where the soil is still 
scratched with a sharp stick and such 
simple tools as a hammer and a chisel 
are rarities. Moreover, in more 
highly civilized countries, like India, 
caste and race prejudices make it ver) 
difficult for the Christian convert to 
make a living. Among three hundred 
millions of people in the empire of 
India, becoming a Christian means 
the giving up of caste, and this means 
that the convert becomes an utter out- 
cast and pariah to all his relatives and 
former friends. No one will eat with 
him or sleep under the same roof with 
him. No one will cook for him or eat 
of the food which he has cooked, and, 
if his polluted finger tip touches a dish 
or kettle, that utensil must be broken 
and thrown away as a desecrated 
thing. No wonder, then, that he too 
often becomes a mere hanger-on of 
the mission, a “rice Christian,” who 
seems to many to belong to the mis- 
sion church only for what he can get 
out of it. But give this same man an 
industrial education; teach him to 
build houses and shoe horses and 
weave mats and make clothes and till 
the soil by improved methods, — and 
he can snap his fingers at caste and 
caste ostracism. Gradually a Chris- 
tian community of superior intelli- 
gence and technical skill is formed, 
which becomes indispensable to the 
welfare of the nation. 

This want has been felt and met by 
the missionary in a multitude of cases, 
but by none more fully than by the 
New England missionary, with his in- 
ventive turn and his shrewd common 
sense and knowledge of men and 
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means, which I'assure my readers he 
does not leave behind when he leaves 
New England shores. Let me de- 
scribe the work in this line of one New 
England missionary, Rev. Richard 
Winsor, of Sirur, Western India, a 
pioneer in industrial mission work. I 
have chosen him because he is one of 
a class not widely known to fame, not 
often trumpeted in the newspapers, 
but a class of whom all Americans 
may be proud, who are rejuve- 
nating Old World decay with New 
World progress and inoculating Asia 
and Africa with American ideas. 
Sirur is not even a famous or promi- 
nent mission station in India. It is far 
from the nearest railway station, more 
than thirty miles. No telegraph wire 
connects it with the outside world, and 
it has never been the residence of more 
than one missionary family. For 
nearly a score of years Mr. Winsor 
and his charming and capable wife, 
who is a New Englander of New Eng- 
landers, have held the fort alone, and 
the results that can be shown are the 
results of the pluck and perseverance, 
the inventiveness and devotion of 
these two missionaries working alone. 

Very early after coming to the mis- 
sion field, Mr. Winsor began to realize 
the supreme necessity of giving to the 
native Christians, ostracized and cut 
off as they were from all their kind, 
the means of earning an independent 
living, and with true native wit and 
perseverance he set about his difficult 
task. There were no models; he must 
make his own model. The natives 
plowed the soil with an iron-shod 
stake; he must introduce an Oliver 
chilled plow. The natives built their 
houses and did their joining work with 
the most primitive of tools; he must 
introduce better tools and show them 
how to use them. But first he must 
learn himself. Not discouraged, he 
set to work to make himself a practical 
farmer and carpenter and _ joiner. 
Fortunately, there were in Sirur some 
old unused military barracks, which 
the government of India, always 
ready to aid the practical and educa- 
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tional work of missions, readily 
granted for his use; and these he 
turned intoanextemporized carpenter's 
shop. Each boy had his bench fitted 
with sufficient tools; and thus was 
started an enterprise which has since 
been copied in scores of other fields. 
Little by little the idea developed, until 
a four years’ course is the result. In 
the first year the boy has practice in 
the planing, sawing and squaring of 
timber. This gives him practical in- 
struction and experience in the use of 
the plane, the gauge, the .saw, the 
square and the line; and if he becomes 
at all expert in the use of these in one 
year, we were told, he will do more 
than native carpenters in many years. 
In the second year he learns mortising 
and tenoning, simple joining and 
making small articles, such as boxes, 
frames and tables. The third year 
he learns dove-tailing, tonguing or 
grooving, and the art of making arti- 
cles to scale, while in the fourth year 
he completes the course by learning 
the construction parts of building 
made to scale, the use of machinery, 
such as the lathe, rip saw and scroll 
saw, and iron work as it relates to the 
framework of buildings. Together 
with this mechanical training and par 
allel with it is a four years’ course in 
drawing, from simple linear drawing 
in the first year to plans for buildings 
to scale in the fourth year; and I can 
testify that the work of the drawing 
classes would do credit to any indus- 
trial school in any land. It must be 
remembered that only three hours a 
day are given to this training school, 
while all the boys are obliged also to 
spend four and a half hours in the ver- 
nacular school, where the ordinary 
studies of the Christian education are 
pursued. 

Naturally such a work attracted the 
attention of government officials who 
had the welfare of their country at 
heart. Lord Reay and Lord Harris, 
governors-general of Bombay, visited 
the school and expressed their un- 
bounded gratification with what they 
saw. The Duke of Connaught, the 








Queen’s son, at the time the lieu- 
tenant-general commanding the army 
of Bombay, also came, and wrote 
about the work in the warmest words. 
Even the Prince of Wales was moved 
to send a donation to the school 
and to express his interest in kindly 
terms. 

But suddenly, almost in the twink- 
ling of an eye,the school, built up with 
so much toil and pains through so 
many years, was destroyed, licked up 
on a single night by devouring flames. 
Mr. Winsor was absent from Sirur at 
the time. When he heard the news 
he was almost in despair; yet with true 
New England pluck he began again; 
almost before the crumbling walls of 
his beloved school were cool he sent 
out his appeals for funds to rebuild it, 
and in an incredibly short space of 
time, considering all the circum- 
stances, he had 18,000 rupees in hand, 
all raised in India, not a cent having 
been solicited from the parent mis- 
sionary board in Boston. The sub- 
scription paper for rebuilding the 
school is a curiosity. On it appears 
such names as Sir Dinshaw Manockji 
Petit, a wealthy Parsee baronet of 
Bombay, who gave more than seven 
thousand rupees, though there are no 
Parsee boys in Sirur or vicinity to be 
benefited by the school. Other names 
on the subscription list, which make it 
look to western eyes like a page from 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 
or the muster-roll of the Great Mogul, 
are: His Highness The Chief of Jam 
Khandie, 300 rupees; His Highness 
Aga Khan, 200; His Highness The 
Raja of Akalkot, 100; His Highness 
the Nawab of Radhaupur, 50; Lady 
Perozebai J. Jeejeebhoy, 25; Mr. and 
Mrs. Mulji Bhowanidas Bharbaya, 25; 
Coopooswami V. Moodliar, Esq., 200; 
The Hon. Ramchorelal Chotolal, too. 

Mohammedans and Hindus and 
Parsees, as well as followers of Christ, 
united in the building of this school, 
which had thus demonstrated the 
right to live by its practical educating 
influence. Yet all these generous 
donors knew that it was distinctively a 
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Christian school, that only the re- 
ligion of Christ would be taught there, 
and that that religion would be incul- 
cated continually. Whatever Mr. 
Browntree may think of missions, the 
chief of Jam Khandie and the Raja of 
Akalkot, who cannot be supposed to 
have any prejudice in favor of Chris- 
tianity, are convinced of their utility 
and value. 

But it can readily be believed that 
our Yankee in India would not be 
content with simply establishing an 
industrial school without attempting 
to endow it so that it might perpetuate 
its usefulness in future generations. 
Again this Brother Jonathan set his 
wits at work and kept his eyes open. 
As a result of this wide view of things, 
he came to the conclusion that a plan- 
tation of aloe plants would prove 
profitable, would afford occupation for 
many of his converts in weaving mats 
and rope from the fibre, and might 
furnish a permanent source of income 
for his school when he should be gath- 
ered to his fathers. So a large tract 
which belonged to the mission prem- 
ises and which was useless for other 
purposes was set out with the aloe, 
which grew and flourished amazingly 
and furnished fibre for many willing 
and otherwise idle hands to weave. 

Our New Englander would not 
allow the good to be the enemy of the 
best, and once when at home on a fur- 
lough, being on a visit to Plymouth, 
he saw that in the great cordage fac- 
tory there the sisal hemp was used. 
He was convinced that this would 
grow in India as well as in Mexico 
and Florida, and that it was much su- 
perior to the Indian aloe. To be con- 
vinced of this was in some way to 
secure the plants. For a long time 
the persevering missionary was baffled 
in his efforts to get a supply of the 
desired sisal, but at last he found 
a Southern gentleman who kindly 
offered to give him a thousand plants. 
Very eagerly were these little western 
cousins of the Indian aloe awaited. At 
length after many months they came, 
and a big barrel was left at the door of 
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the mission bungalow. “Knock out 
the head of the barrel,” said Mr. Win- 
sor to one of the boys. “Sahib,” 
answered the boy, “the head is already 
out, and there is nothing within but 
little scraps of waste paper.” Alas, 
what a disappointment after those 
months and months of waiting! 
“Throw the stuff away, then,” said 
the missionary, trying to conceal 
his disappointment. “But hold!” he 
cried a moment later, “what are 
these little dried-up shreds 


and now a flourishing sisal plan- 
tation of nearly half a million plants 
attests the virtue of the good mission- 
ary’s combination of faith and works. 

But this was not all. For countless 
generations in India the fibre of the 
aloe had been stripped from the leaf 
by hand, an expensive and wasteful 
process. Again devoted ingenuity 
came to the fore, and after much 
correspondence with the Agricultural 
Department in Washington our mis- 





wrapped in pieces of 
paper? Can it be that 
these are my sisal plants?” 
Eagerly they got down on 
all -fours and by careful 
search found seven hun- 
dred wizened, parched 
and apparently worthless 
plants. They would leave 
no chance untried, and no 
little dried manikin of 
hemp unplanted, if per- 
chance there was. still 
life in the dry bones. A 
gracious rain fell just as 
the last plant had been 
put into the ground; the 
plants all lived and throve; 
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sionary was put upon the track of a 
new American machine which un- 
ravels the strong, fresh fibres from the 
unrotted green leaf, vastly saving time 
and labor, and greatly to the advan- 
tage of the fibre. This machine he 
was able to buy and with a five horse- 
power gas engine from a well-known 
Boston firm he will have a small but 
complete hemp fibre factory, from 
which he can never obtain a penny of 
personal profit but by which his loved 
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industrial school may be perpetuated 
for many generations to come. 
Industrial schools have been started 
in many other parts of India, and in 
the missions of various denominations, 
a notable one being found in Ahmed- 
nagar. Not only in the Marathi and 
Madura missions of the American 
Board, but among the Presbyterians 
of the Punjab and the northwest 
provinces, in the Telugu country 
which the Baptists have chosen for 
their field, in the strong Arcot mission 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, in 


Ceylon and Burmah as well, the 
Yankee, with his mother wit and 
ready inventiveness, is always in 
evidence. 

We have space in this article to visit 
but one more of these fields. As the 
great peninsula narrows down rapidly 
to its V-shaped point at Tuticorim, we 
find toward the southern extremity a 
large city of nearly a hundred thou- 
sand inhabitants named Madura. For 
many centuries this city has been fa- 
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mous for possessing the most exten- 
sive and magnificent of the Hindu 
temples. It covers thirteen acres of 
ground, and the massive gateway 
towers, the marvelous carving which 
decorates them from top to bottom, 
the mysterious hall of a thousand 
stone pillars, the hideous bulls, the 
gorgeous idols of gold and silver with 
eyes of emerald and ruby, impress 
themselves upon one’s memory per- 
haps more than the accessories of any 
temple in the world. But the Puritan 
has been in Madura, as well as the 
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Brahmin,and thereareschoolsandhos.- 
pitals that merit the attention of the 
traveler quite as much as the vast tem- 
ple and the magnificent palace with 
which the guide books are chiefly con- 
cerned. I have not room to describe 
how the influence of New England 
is felt throughout all that collectorate; 
how the civil authorities and the edu- 
cators, the reformers, whether Brah- 
min or Christian, and all who have the 
real good of their country at heart 
recognize and rejoice in the influence 
of New England in Southern India. 
Let us go together to the very heart 
of the ancient city. Half-naked men 
and women clad in 
scanty but gor- 
geous cloths, which 
for variety of color 
outdo Solomon in 
all his glory or Jo- 
seph’s variegated 
coat, swarm on 
every side. Wholly 
naked children fill 
the roadway from 
curb to curb and so 
obstruct our car- 
riage that a seis or 
footman has to run 
before us to clear 
the way and make 
a passage possible. 


On either side are bazaars or booths, 
filled with all manner of strange Ori- 
ental fabrics, groceries, sweetmeats, 
hardware, every imaginable thing that 
can be bought or sold. A babel of 
strange tongues salutes our ears as 
we seem to be driving through a con- 
tinuous Vanity Fair, until with little 
warning we turn into the gateway of 
the mission compound, and there, in 
the midst of this ancient city, within a 
stone’s throw, as it seems, of the mag- 
nificent dominating temple towers, we 
find ourselves in the very heart of New 
England. To be sure, there are 
banana trees and cocoanut palms and 
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date trees and custard apples in the 
compounds, which are strangers to 
our unfamiliar eyes, but in spite of the 
fact that we are reminded that a tropic 
sun shines above us and the fronds of 
tropic trees wave over our heads, we 
feel strangely at home, for here is New 
England thrift and enterprise, and the 
indications of Yankee industry and 
painstaking toil are everywhere. We 
see these indications in the low, wide- 
spreading bungalows of the mission- 
aries, in their attractive and homelike 
sitting-rooms, in the great white 
church that stands across the street 
from the mission compound, in the ad- 
mirable boarding school for girls, to 
which we are soon conducted, in the 
hospital and dispensary for women 
that would do credit to any 
New England town, and 
especially in the great hos- 
pital for men which is now 
nearing completion and 
which stands but a_ few 
steps from the row of mis- 
sionary bungalows. 

This building of Orien- 
tal architecture, to corre- 
spond as is most fitting 
with its setting in the 
heart of an Oriental city, 
is an admirable example of 
American enterprise and 
devotion, splendidly adapted 
to its purpose, thoroughly 
and completely fitted in 
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every department for the 
relief of pain and_ the 
saving of life and _ for 
the most delicate surgical 
operations. It is a good 
example of the many gifts 
which America has made 
to India; and yet, strange 
to say, though essentially 
an American gift, not a 
penny of American money 
went into the erection of 
this great building. It 
cost forty thousand ru- 
pees, every pice of which 
was contributed by the 
natives of Madura and 
vicinity — “few of them Christians,” 
as one has said, “and most of 
them enthusiastic heathen.” Several 
zemindars and rajahs_ contributed 
one-fourth of the amount, and the 
great caste of chetties, or money 
lenders, furnished the remainder. 
Moreover,some of thesecontributions 
actually came fromthe temple treasury. 
With the full consent of the temple 
authorities and the donors of the gifts, 
the money was used for the erection of 
this Christian hospital, under the full 
control and management of an ardent 
Christian medical missionary, and 
with the full knowledge that the Chris- 
tian religion would be preached daily 
to the hundreds of non-Christian Hin- 
dus who would swarm within its 
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doors. The total number of patients 
treated in one year in these two Chris- 
tian hospitals was more than forty- 
seven thousand, and Doctor Van 
Allen, to whose untiring enterprise 
and zeal this men’s hospital is due, is 
esteemed not only as a beloved phy- 
sician but as a friend honored and re- 
spected by all the natives of this 
stronghold of the Hindu religion. In 
this same warm regard are held the 
other missionaries of the station. 
Instances might be multiplied by 
the score to show how permanent and 
deep an impression has been made by 
the New Englander in India. Time 
would fail me to tell of many and 
many another New England mission- 
ary, whose ingenuity, thrift, persever- 
ance and tact are doing much to re- 
deem and transform India. Hospitals, 
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schools, dispensaries, churches, and, 
above all, homes have been built by 
them, and the arts and sciences and 
amenities of civilization,aswell as the 
truths of the gospel, have been taken 
by these men to the remotest corners of 
this greatest appanage of the Queen’s 
domain. Hundreds of them are to- 
day at work, making that continent a 
better place to live in and bringing 
something of sweetness and light to 
the bitterness of life in that dark land. 
For high heroism, for unselfish devo- 
tion to great principles, for courage to 
meet and overcome obstacles, for the 
truest chivalry of the day, we must 
look to the missionaries in the foreign 
field; and to this heroism, devotion, 
courage and chivalry New Englanders 
may well rejoice that their country- 
men have contributed their full share. 
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HE best 
mon u- 
ment to 

the dead is a 
permanent 
benefaction 
to the living. 
Shafts of mar- 
ble or piles of 
granite may 
testify in a 
mute fashion 
to the love of 
but they can- 
memory of 
decay. A bene- 
at least equal 
affection of the be- 
same time it 
keeps the memory of the dead ever 
fresh in the gratitude of other hearts 
to whom sanctified grief has become 
a channel of blessing. Would that 
every costly but useless mausoleum 
might be transformed into some instt- 
tution that should be of practical 
benefit to living men and women, that 
so the dead might live in the minds 
and lives of those who have been 
made happier or better by their 
memory. A church, a public library, 
a school, an institute, a home for some 
unfortunate class of society, is a trib- 
ute that not embalms the dead body, 
but embodies the living spirit, that it 





some mourning heart; 
not long preserve the 
the lost one from 


faction bespeaks with 
clearness the 
reaved and at the 


may continue to speak and work for 


the good of men. Were not such 
memorials unspeakably mere signifi- 
cant and Christian than the barbaric 
uselessness of the pyramids or the 
Taj Mahal? 

In the year 1834 there died in Bos- 
ton a young woman, the wife of Dr. 
Woodbridge Strong. Only a few 
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years before she had come to the city 
as a bride from her childhood’s home 
in Norton, Mass. She was an only 
daughter, and her early death brought 
profoundest grief to her aged father, 
Judge Laban Wheaton. The thought 
at once suggested itself to erect a 
monument to her memory. It was 
the only solace that now remained 
to the broken-hearted parent. The 
first impulse of affection would have 
expressed itself in sculptured marble, 
the most beautiful and costly that the 
times and circumstances could afford. 
But one who stood near him and 
shared his grief, said, “Why not make 
it a living monument? Why 
tablish in this little village a school 
where other daughters shall grow to 
a worthy and beautiful Christian 
womanhood?” The question fell into 
his heart like a seed. Watered with 
the dews of sorrowing love, it quickly 
sprang up. Judge Wheaton was a 
man of decision and energy. His 
furpose once formed, there was no 


not es- 


JUDGE LABAN WHEATON. 
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delay in execution. So rapidly were 
his plans matured that scarcely a year 
passed ere the fruit appeared. Thir- 
teen months after the daughter was 
laid away a number of young ladies 
were assembled with their teachers in 


a plain but comfortable building, 
which was the earliest embodiment 
of Wheaton Seminary. To the 


trustees, assembled in the homestead 
across the street, Judge Wheaton said 
with quivering lip, as he pointed to 
the newly-completed building, “I had 
a beloved daughter. There is a part 
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ering that met in the small school- 
room on that April morning in 1835. 
There was Miss Eunice Caldwell, who 
had consented to serve as temporary 
principal till Mount Holyoke Semi- 
nary should be completed and call her 
to the work to which she had already 
promised her service. There, too, 
was Mary Lyon, busy enough, as one 
might imagine, planning and working 
and raising money for the establish- 
ment of that great school in the Con- 
necticut valley to which her life had 
been consecrated with true mission- 
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of her inheritance; I know not how 


much more it may be.” The story 
of the school’s origin has been simply 
and touchingly told by one who was 
for some time a teacher at Wheaton, * 
in a poem read at the dedication of a 
new building in 1856. 

About the first school building 
everything was new and primitive. 
There was as yet no hint of lawn, and 
trees and shrubbery, that are so fa- 
miliar to recent pupils and that lend 
so much of beauty and of pleasure to 
the Wheaton of the present time. 


That was, however, a significant gath- 
*Mary E. Blair. 
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ary spirit, vet finding time to advise 
and assist in founding the sister insti- 
tution in Norton, and generously 
lending her friend and helper, Miss 
Caldwell, to set the school firmly on 
its feet. Such a noble example of un- 
selfishness and breadth of mind and 
sympathy, added to the earnest, en- 
thusiastic spirit of Miss Lyon, could 
not fail to make its impression upon 
all the pupils gathered there and also 
upon the life and character of the in- 
stitution through all succeeding years. 

Mary Lyon was the first to suggest 
the need of a boarding-house for the 
pupils; and it was her energy and per- 
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sistence that secured the realization 
of her idea. At first the pupils 
boarded with families in town, many 
of them being accommodated in the 
spacious residence of Judge Wheaton, 
since known as the Mansion House. 
This arrangement did not satisfy the 
progressive notions of Miss Lyon; 
and, as her friend, Miss Caldwell, 
said, “She fairly talked the boarding- 
house into being.” It was completed 
during the second year of the semi- 
nary’s existence, and has become a 
permanent and important part of the 
life of the institution. When the 
building for Mount Holyoke Semi- 
nary at South Hadley was completed 
in 1836, Miss Lyon necessarily dis- 
continued her visits to Wheaton, as 
her own school required all her ener- 
gies. Miss Caldwell also resigned her 
position, according to promise, and 
not a few Wheaton pupils went with 
their teacher to the new school. The 
relation of the two schools was thus 
very intimate at the first. Not only 
did Wheaton send a number of her 
best pupils to swell the ranks of the 
first class at Mount Holyoke, but the 
girls at Wheaton, inspired by the en- 
thusiasm of Miss Lyon, contributed 
between two and three hundred dol- 
lars towards the furnishing of the sis- 
ter seminary. Since that time the two 
schools have been wholly independ- 
ent of one another. True, there has 
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always been a marked simi- 
larity in one point, owing 
doubtless to the common 


influence of Miss Lyon 
at the beginning. Like 


Mount Holyoke, Wheaton 
Seminary has maintained 
through all her history a 
strong religious and mis- 
sionary spirit. Many pu- 
pils have gone forth from 
her halls to mission fields, 
both home and_ foreign. 
But the development of the 
institutional life of the 
schools has been along di- 
vergent lines. They oc 
cupy distinct positions in 
the educational field, and represent 
independent ideals and purposes. 
The domestic arrangements charac- 
teristic of Mount Holyoke were never 
introduced at Wheaton; nor have 
the directors of the latter institution 
ever sought to increase the number 
of pupils beyond a certain clearly 
defined limit. The distinctive aim 
of Wheaton Seminary may be 
summed up as follows: To com- 
bine with a high and _ progressive 
standard of scholarship the privileges 
of family life and a refined home 
influence. 

The life at Wheaton makes possible 
a degree of personal contact between 
teacher and pupil and the exercise of 
a moral influence that is impossible 
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REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, 


President of Wheaton Seminary. 
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in a larger school. The pupils and 
teachers live together under one roof; 
they meet at the common family 
table; they assemble for family devo- 
tions morning and evening; they 
share with one another the pleasure 
of many a delightful excursion to 
neighboring cities or places of 
historic interest; and so in num- 
berless ways there are found op- 
portunities for the exercise of that 
personal influence which is invalu- 
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able in the  devel- 
opment of youthful 
character and which 


can never be obtained 
in the mere contact 
of the lecture room 
and social gathering. 
The number of 
Wheaton graduates 
who have made aname 
for themselves in literary 
is by no means small. A well 
known writer and editor in Bos- 
ton once said to a principal of 
the school: “I always like to re- 
ceive contributions from your pu- 
pils: they write good English.” V.ydia 
Folger, afterwards Mrs. L. N. Fow- 
ler, an early pupil of Wheaton, was 
probably one of the first Ameri- 
can women to take a complete medi- 
cal course. After studying in Paris, 
she practised very successfully in 
London, and wrote several books. 


circles 
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Olivia Shaw, of the class of 1844, 
is well known as the ‘Faith Lati- 


mer” of the Sunday School Times. 
Miss Almira Hayward, of 1853, for 
many years had charge of the Cam- 
bridge public library, and published 
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“A Birthday Book of the Poets” and 
“Rhymes for Holiday Times.” The 
names of Miss Susan Hayes Ward 
of the IJndependent, Mrs. E. W. 
Thompson, author of “Beaten Paths,” 
Miss Harriet E. Paine, writer of 
“Song Birds of New England,” Mrs. 
Kate Upson Clark, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Creevey, and Miss Emily Huntington, 
of New York, Mrs. Johnson Sherman 
of Chicago, Mrs. Estelle M. Hatch Mer- 
rill of Cambridge, Mrs. D. A. Lincoln 
of Boston, and Miss Eleanor Norcross, 
of Paris, France, are all of them well 
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known. These are but a few of the 
pupils of Wheaton who are contrib- 
uting their part to the most helpful 
type of modern literature. 

Among those who have been teach- 
ers at the seminary, two names call for 
special mention. One was Miss 
Mary Jane Cragin. She taught 
mathematics from 1851 to 1858, and 
was an enthusiast in her subject. 
What was better still, she aroused a 
similar enthusiasm in her pupils; so 















that the interest 
in mathematical 
studies was for a 
time one of the 
marked characteris- 
tics of the school. 
A prominent edu- 
cator, writing of 
Miss Cragin after 
her death, said: “She 
was a woman who 
came as near the 
ideal of a true teacher, everything 
considered, as any that we have ever 
known.” To this day her name is per- 
petuated by a beautiful woodland path 
on the outskirts of the village, known 
as ‘Miss Cragin’s Walk.” 

The other teacher was Lucy Lar- 
com, so well known through her poet- 
ical writings. To the time of her 
death she took a lively interest in the 
seminary, and her frequent visits and 
lectures were always occasions of gen- 
uine delight to the girls as well as to 
the teachers and such of the towns- 
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people as had the privilege of hearing 
and meeting her. Miss Larcom has 
thus characteristically expressed the 
parting word of Wheaton Seminary 
to her daughters: 


“I strove to prepare you, mind, heart, 
hands and feet, 
For action, for service, for ministries sweet, 
In the vistas of being that stretch on 
beyond 
Your vision and mine, where one glorious 
bond 
Links the earth to the heavens. I would 
have you outgrow 
The beginnings of 
wisdom I taught 
you to know. 
The brook to a 
river must broad- 
en apace; 
The foot-path lead 
out into infinite 
space, 


IN THE SEMINARY WOODS. 


And who can foretell what new wonders 
awalt, 
When Time shall swing backward Eternity’s 
gater 
Sixty-three years have wrought 
considerable changes in the school. 
The aged founder lived to see his 
work grow and prosper. For ten 
years he watched over the interests 
of the institution, his venerable form 
moving picturesquely through the 
group of pupils and teachers from 
time to time. By one who knew him 
he has been thus described: “His 
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CAROLINE C. 


METCALF. 


massive head crowned a frame that 
marked him as one born to com- 
mand; but his genial bearing toward 
teachers and pupils drew 
them to him in reverent 
trustfulness, nor could the 
least thoughtful go from a 
brief interview with him 
without being impressed 
with the wisdom, benig- 
nity, and benevolence of 
their friend and benefac- 
tor.’ His memory is 
worthy of being perpetu- 
ated with that of the Rev. 
Joseph Emerson, of By- 


a a A LUCY 
field, as one of the few 

men of his time who felt the im- 
portance of higher education for 


women. In the year 1845, for the last 
time, Judge Wheaton, then in his 
ninety-second year, with his own 
trembling hands gave the graduates 
their diplomas and spoke a few words 
by way of parting counsel as they went 
out from their school life to the larger 
life of the world. 

The institution which was so dear 
to the heart of the father was fostered 
with equal care by the son, Laban M. 
Wheaton. Under his supervision 
new buildings were erected and other 
improvements made; and when, 
twenty years later, he too passed 
away, his widow, Mrs. Eliza B. 
Wheaton, continued the good work. 
Every pupil of to-day learns to love 
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and reverence the kindly woman who, 
from her quiet mansion across the 
way, manifests a friendly interest in 
all that concerns the seminary. Al- 
though in her eighty-ninth year, she 
retains her faculties of mind and body 
unimpaired; and her benevolent spirit 
prompts ever new and generous gifts 
that add to the comfort of the pupils 
and the efficiency of the school. 
While her chief interest is naturally 
centered in the institution which has 
fallen to her special care, the village 
in which she lives has shared her 
bounty, and will ever hold her in 
grateful remembrance. Not many 
years ago she asked the privilege of 
repairing the Congregational church, 
which is attended by the teachers and 
pupils of the seminary. When the 
repairs were completed, 
the building was trans- 
formed from an old-fash- 
ioned edifice without form 
or comeliness to a modern 
structure of beauty and 
taste, finished in Califor- 
nia redwood. At = an- 
other time she built and 
presented to the town a 
public library building, 
which stands at the head 
of the main street of the 
village, fronting the Com- 
mon, and is an object of pride to every 
citizen. 

Were one of the first pupils to re- 
turn to Wheaton at the present time, 
she would scarcely recognize the in- 
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stitution in its modern form, so many 
and so great have been the improve- 
ments during the passing years. 
Where at first stood one small and 
plain building, in an equally plain 
yard, is now a group of large and 
commodious structures surrounded 
with trees and shrubbery, green 
lawns and shady walks, with many 
a delightfulnook for out-door study 
during the warm days of spring and 
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fall. Most conspicuous of the group 
is Seminary Hall, a fine building con- 
taining recitation rooms, cabinets, 
laboratory, studio, library and gym- 
nasium. Here, too, is a large hall 
where the pupils gather for morning 
prayers and where are held many lec- 
tures and concerts. Only a few steps 
from Seminary Hall is the Home, 
where the boarding pupils live. In 
the architecture of this 
building, which bespeaks 
various additions, one may 
see evidences of expansion 
to meet growing needs. 
In its present form it af- 
fords suitable accommoda- 
tion for about seventy-five 
students, besides the teach- 
ers who live with the pupils 
and exercise a_ friendly 
watch over them. Not far 
from the two main build- 
ings is the bowling alley; 
and a little farther, on an 
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eminence, is the observatory with its 

telescope and other apparatus for the 

practical study of astronomy. 
Outside the grounds are 


many 










spots that have be- 
come closely asso- 
ciated with the 
seminary life, and 
that are eagerly 
sought by new 
students and fond- 
ly remembered by 
old ones. There 
are the Seminary 
Woods, beginning at a remote part of 
the seminary grounds and stretching 
away to an unknown distance south- 
ward. How many quiet hours have 
been passed in their cool shade! For 
longer rambles there is the Triangle 
in the Neck Woods, the Willow 
Road, Saxifrage Ledge, the Old Saw 
Mill and Cathedral Woods. Some 
one of these familiar landmarks is 
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sure to be sighted in the daily tramp 
that every pupil of the seminary is 
expected to take. And there are 
occasional pilgrimages to places 
more remote. Winneconnet Lake, 
King Philip’s Cave, the Copper 
Works, the Furnace and Wood- 
ward Spring receive many a visit 
from the more robust walkers. 

This out-door life is an important 
feature of the seminary course, for 
the location is one of the best in 
point of healthfulness in the state. 
Besides the walking or bicycle 
riding that is practised every after- 
noon when the weather will per- 
mit, there are frequent excursions 
in the fields and woods with a 
teacher, to study the birds and 
flowers in their native haunts. The 
healthful influence of air and exer- 
cise, combined with the regular hours 
and wholesome food of the seminary 
home, is abundantly manifest in the 
faces of the girls, many of whom 
gain perceptibly in color and carriage 
within a few weeks after the opening 
of the term. 

For such nature study the town of 
Norton affords exceptionally good 
opportunities. Although so near Bos- 
ton that it can be reached in about 
three-quarters of an hour, with Provi- 
dence only eighteen miles to the 
southwest, Taunton six miles 
southward, and Fall River and 
New Bedford within a_ thirty 
mile radius, it has retained to 
an unusual degree the quiet and 
retirement of early days. Song 
birds of every de- 
scription may be 
found within its 
leafy groves. The 
scarlet tanager 
and the grosbeak, 
the bluebird and 
crimson  linnet, 
not to speak of 
the more com- 
mon robin, spar- 
row and wood- 
pecker, all build 
their nests under 
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the very eyes of the girls amid 
the shrubbery of the lawn. “In 
many directions,’ says Lucy Lar- 
com, “the past of a Norton girl 
glows with picturesque reminiscences. 
To speak of it brings up visions of 
meadows illumed with rose-purple 
arethusas—how abundantly — they 
used to grow!—or of brook borders 
softened with the twilight blue of 
fringed gentians; recollections, too, 
of happy excursions, teacher and 
scholar together, in search of the first 
white announcement of spring on 
Saxifrage Ledge, or the first shivering 
violet near the waterfall at the de- 
serted mill.” And when these excur- 
sions are taken in company with some 

enthusiastic lover of nature like 


+ John Burroughs, as occasion- 


ally they are, the pleasure of 
them is greatly enhanced. One 
of the special treats of the 
course is the periodical visit of 
Professor Young of Princeton 
for the astro- 
nomical lectures, 
to which are al- 
ways added _fa- 
miliar talks on 
other practical 
topics. 

Very near to 
nature’s heart is 
Old Wheaton; 
yet she is by no 
means shut out 
of the great 
world, nor cut off 
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from the privileges of the larger cities. 
The town of Norton boasts of five rail- 
way stations, Norton, Crane’s, Norton 
Furnace, Barrowsville and Chartley, 
all within a radius of three miles from 
the seminary. Plans have also been 
perfected for the electric road that 
will run its cars to and from Mans- 


field, Taunton and Attleboro. The 
pupils often visit the neighboring 


towns and cities, especially Boston, 
with their teachers, to attend lectures 
or to study paintings, sculpture and 
other works of art. The symphony 
concerts, art collections and museums 
of the metropolis are enjoyed by 
them. Better still, specialists in va- 
rious lines make frequent visits to the 
school, supplementing inthe best man- 
ner the work of the regular teachers. 

Theseminary has 
been fortunate in 
its principals and 
teachers. During 
the first sixteen 
years of its exist- 
ence the school had 
five different prin- 
cipals; but in the 
year 1850 Mrs. 
Caroline Metcalf 
became principal 
and held the posi- 
tion for twenty-six 
years. Mrs. Met- 
calf was a woman 
of strong individu- 
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ality, which could 
not fail to make a 
deep impress upon 
the school. She 
was a woman of re- 
markable executive 
ability, and during 
her administration 
the number of pu- 
pils greatly in- 
creased and the 
course of study was 
broadened and sys- 
tematized. Her 
aim was to secure 
teachers thorough- 
ly fitted for their 
special work and then to leave them to 
pursue their own methods. To this 
day her sayings are often quoted and 
anecdotes of her vigorous method of 
dealing with difficulties are related. 
Her memory is held in much the same 
regard at Wheaton as is that of Mary 
Lyon at Mount Holyoke. 

After Mrs. Metcalf’s resignation 
came one or two short administra- 
tions, till Miss A. E. Stanton was 
chosen principal in 1880. She had al- 
ready been connected with the semi- 
nary as teacher for a number of vears, 
and was eminently qualified for the 
new position to which she was called. 
Entering upon her work in thorough 
sympathy with Wheaton idea's and 
understanding fully the needs and 


possibilities of the institution, she car- 
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ried on its work vigorously and suc- 
cessfully for sixteen years. Her unaf- 
fected dignity and grace of manner, 
combined with genuine kindliness of 
spirit, will never be forgotten by the 
host of young ladies who have gone 
forth during those years to all parts 
of the country. It was hers to guide 
the seminary through a difficult pe- 
riod of its existence, when years of 
financial depression and the rapid up- 
springing of numberless 
other institutions of dif- 
ferent grades made large 
draughts upon the con- 
stituency of the older 
schools. When, therefore, 
she resigned her task at 
the close of the sixteenth 
year of her principalship 
and the twenty-fifth of her 
service in the school, many 
expressions of regret came 
pouring in from alumnz 
and friends; yet all felt 
that she had richly 
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earned the rest which she sought. 

After much thought and a careful 
survey of the situation, the trustees of 
the seminary decided upon a new de- 
parture in the management of the 
school. Hitherto it had always been 
under the charge of a woman, with 
the title of Principal. Now a manwas 
chosen, to be known as the President 
of the seminary. The choice fell on 
the Rev. Samuel V. Cole, then pastor 
of the Broadway Congregational 
church of Taunton. Mr. Cole is 
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possessed of many qualities which pe- 
culiarly fit him for his new position. 
To a thorough education acquired in 
college and theological seminary is 
added the cultivation derived from 
foreign travel. Progressive in spirit, 
exceedingly tactful in manner, he is 
fully abreast of the times in all his 
ideals and methods. With a modest 


and quiet demeanor he combines such 
firmness and persistence of purpose 
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that he seldom fails to se- 
cure the fulfilment of his 
plans; and at the same 
time he wins the confi- 
dence of all who come in 
contact with him, whether 
young or old. As a pas- 
tor and preacher he has 
been successful and popu- 
lar; and the city of Taun- 
ton has lost in his depart- 
ure one who has_ been 
recognized as an increas- 
ingly influential citizen. In the special 
work of the teacher he has had wide 
and successful experience; and for a 
number ofyears he has beenintimately 
connected with Wheaton Seminary as 
one of its trustees, so that he has had 
abundant opportunity to become fa- 
miliar with its ideals and needs. The 
presence also of Mrs. Cole in the 
Seminary Home, her attractive per- 
sonality, her cultivation and refine- 
ment, will exert their influence upon 
the young ladies who will come in 
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daily contact with her. The warm 
home feeling which has always char- 
acterized the seminary, and which has 
infused into every pupil a spirit of filial 
loyalty, will hereafter be felt more 
strongly than ever. The new depart- 
ure in the form of administration im- 
plies some changes in policy and plan; 
but, under whatever form and name, 
the institution will be true to its origi- 
nal purpose and will maintain all its 
old associations and traditions. En- 
largements and improvements in 
equipment may be expected; but the 
fidelity of the in- 
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small institution 
has to offer is not 
something in- 
ferior, but some- 
thing different; 
certainly it may 
be said that its 
product is hand- 
picked and hand- 
packed, or, to 
change the figure, 
it is hand-made. 
The great thing is 
to get your pupils 
actually to drink 
of knowledge, of 
truth, of beauty, 
of righteousness, 
and so create in 
them a thirst for the best things. 
When this happens, no matter where 
it happens, the whole world from 
that moment becomes their univer- 
sity; they absorb from it through 
every pore — and they shall be filled.” 

Most of the monuments in our 
cemeteries are going to decay; from 
many a stone not half a century old 
the inscription is being rapidly ef- 
faced, and even those that are most 
carefully preserved are read by few. 
But the monument that Judge 
Wheaton erected to his daughter 








coming adminis- 
tration to Wheaton 
ideals is indicated 
by the following 
sentences from 
President Cole’s 
inaugural address: 

“Magnitude and 
magnificence of 
material equip- 
ment do not con- 
stitute the most 
important factors 
in educational 
work. The great 
university is an ab- 
solute necessity; 
the large college, 
too, has its own 
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sixty years ago grows daily more 
beautiful and significant. Every year 
a fresh band of youthful pilgrims 
coming to the shrine reads its mean- 
ing and goes forth to tell its story to 
the generation following; and thus 
year after year she, being dead, yet 
speaks words of inspiration and bless- 
ing to youthful minds, and her per- 
petuated life becomes a source of 
helpful influence to many hearts. 
Years ago Miss Caldwell’s suc- 

cessor to the principalship of 
Wheaton, Miss Eliza R. Knight, de- 
signed a seal for the seminary. On it 
is engraved a fountain with the 
legend: “Who drinks will thirst for 
more.” To-day the designer, now 
Mrs. Beane, a lady of more than 
eighty years, may look out from the 
window of her home in the hospitable 
Wheaton mansion and see, through 
the shrubbery, the white figure of 
Hebe at the fountain, holding out her 
cup to all who enter the seminary 
grounds, thus mutely repeating the 
thought expressed on the seal; and 
as the years pass by an ever-increas- 
ing company of maidens comes to 
the fountain to drink for a few joyous 
years and then become willing mes- 
sengers to carry the spirit of aspira- 
tion, the blessed thirst for knowledge, 
to countless homes and communities. 
Already the graduates of the institu- 
tion may be found in every state in 
the Union, as well as in other lands 
and in numberless mission fields. 
Young girls are coming every year 
from distant parts of the land to study 
in the dear old school where their 
‘mothers studied years ago. And so 
as the school enters upon a new era 
in her history many eyes are watch- 
ing her with eager and loving interest, 
and many hearts widely scattered join 
in hearty and loyal response to Mrs. 
Kate Upson Clark’s hymn to Old 
Wheaton: 

“Amid sunny meadows, 

Where tremulous shadows 

Chase ever the glowing day; 

Where forests enchanted, 

By dream-fairies haunted, 

Wave beckoning boughs alway; 
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There, honored and cherished in beauty 
serene, 

Thou reignest forever, our 
queen. 


well-belov’d 


Thy daughters true hearted, 
Though far from thee parted, 
Thy memory ever adore. 
With full heart we praise thee, 
And gladly we raise thee 
A song, Alma Mater, once more, 
While blue-birds are singing thro’ all thy 
bright bowers, 
And all thy dim woodlands are fragrant 
with flowers.” 


If the seminary is to many the 
object of chief interest in Norton, 
the town itself is not without interest, 
both historical and present. It has 
many claims to recognition as one of 
the most attractive rural towns in the 
state. Its union of accessibility and 
retirement; its numerous romantic 
nooks and beautiful bits of scenery 
seldom found in a country so level; 
its ponds and streams; its pleasant 
drives; its healthful climate, — these 
and other features make it a pleasant 
spot for a home, and leave their de- 
lightful memory in the mind of the 
visitor. 

Winneconnet Pond, on the shores 
of which the first pefmanent settle- 
ment was made, is a beautiful sheet of 
water, in the southeast part of the. 
town, covering a hundred and twenty 
acres and abounding in fish. King 
Philip used frequently to visit Norton, 
especially the neighborhood of the 
pond, for hunting and fishing; and 
King Philip’s Cave is still pointed out 
as the traditional spot where he made 
his headquarters on those occasidns. 

Originally Norton formed a part of 
Taunton “North Purchase,” in com- 
mon with Raynham, Easton, and 
other towns which have since ac- 
quired a separate identity. It was 
incorporated as a town by itself in 
1711. Norton shared in all the strug- 
gles, privations and triumphs of Old 
Colony history. In the days of the 
American Revolution it was ablaze 
with patriotic sentiment. It antici- 
pated events by starting a company 
for Boston on the very day of the 
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Battle of Lexington, and nearly two 
months before the great Declaration 
its citizens “voted, if the Honorable 
Continental Congress should think 
proper to declare the United Colonies 
independent of Great Britain, that 
they will support them with their lives 
and fortunes.” Another item of his- 
torical interest is the fact that the keel 
of the frigate Constitution was made of 
oak cut in the woods not far from 
Wheaton Seminary. One of the 
anchors of the Constitution was forged 
in Taunton, only seven miles away, 
and was so heavy, the old records tell 
us, as to require ten yoke of oxen to 
drag it to tide water on Taunton 
river. 

Among the Norton industries, iron 
and copper manufactures formerly 
held a large place. As early as 1695 
the Leonards established a foundry at 
Stony Brook, and in later times Nor- 
ton Furnace near the Taunton line 
became a well-known center of ac- 
tivity. The Leonards were a distin- 
guished family in all this region. 
They claimed descent from Edward 
III., in two lines, and “lived in the 
style of the English nobility.” In 
Norton they maintained a private deer 
park at one time. At the close of the 
last century, when the last Lord 
Dacre, bearing the name of Leonard, 
died, it was supposed that Judge 
Leonard of Norton might claim the 
title. But he said that “he preferred 
to be lord of acres in America than 
Lord Dacre in England.” It is 
handed down that King Philip enter- 
tained a very friendly feeling for the 
members of the Leonard family, be- 
cause possibly they allowed him to get 
his guns repaired at their iron works 
in Taunton. 

At the Copper Works, two miles 
from Norton Center, a large business 
was done in making the copper 
sheathing for the vessels that sailed 
from the ports of Taunton and New 
Bedford, and in supplying the United 
States government with blank discs 
for the old cumbersome copper cents. 
When the business was removed to 
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Taunton, owing to better facilities in 
transportation and to other causes, the 
buildings were allowed to gather 
about themselves the glory of old 
ruins, and to-day they afford one of 
the most picturesque sights in town. 

The principal villages of Norton, 
with one exception, have each a sepa- 
rate. post-office and railway station. 
The village of Barrowsville is on the 
branch road connecting Taunton and 
Attleborough. 

In the very center of the village, at 
a spot where there is an excellent 
water privilege, lie the ruins of what 
was once a mill for the manufacture of 
cotton thread. Less than half a dozen 
years ago it was in active operation. 
But one night the factory was burned 
to the ground, and, the company own- 
ing it being somewhat embarrassed 
financially, it has never been rebuilt. 
Doubtless, however, so promising a 
site will soon attract the capital of 
some new enterprise, and Barrows- 
ville will become once more a thriving 
village. 

In the opposite corner of the town, 
almost on the border of Easton, stands 
the mill erected by Mr. Nathaniel 
Newcomb for the manufacture of cot- 
ton batting. Though the mill is no 
longer operated, the building shows 
none of the marks of decay, but is still 
a witness to the thrift of its original 
owner and his descendants. The 
entire neighborhood known as New- 
comb’s Corner is one of the most 
delightful sections of the town. 
Recognizing his indebtedness to the 
place where he had accumulated a 
goodly fortune, Mr. Newcomb left in 
his will a sum of money for the erec- 
tion of a town hall at Norton Center. 
The building is a fitting companion to 
the public library given by Mrs. 
Wheaton. 

Other industries have been more 
fortunate than those referred to, and 
have grown into the permanent life of 
the town. That part of Norton which 
borders on Attleborough was very 
naturally infected with the fever for the 
manufacture of jewelry. As a result, 
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the village of Chartley, with its two 
jewelry shops, its chapel, and its 
grammar school, has taken a long 
stride forward. About midway be- 
tween Chartley and the Center is a 
large establishment for the manufac- 
ture of wooden and paper boxes, 
owned by Mr. Andrew H. Sweet. 
The two large factory buildings, with 
the numerous cottages which have 
been erected for the employees, form 
a growing village. To supply the 
material for the wooden boxes manu- 
factured here and at the mill in East 
Norton, not a little attention has been 
given to the cultivation of pine trees, 
for which the soil of Norton and vicin- 
ity is peculiarly adapted. A stranger 
cannot but be struck, as he walks or 
drives about the town, by the somewhat 
unusual appearance of the artificial pine 
groves in different parts. They look 
much like orchards, with the trees in 
regular rows; and as they are care- 
fully trimmed to a distance of twenty 
or thirty feet from the ground, one 
can stand in the road and look down 
long, shady aisles carpeted with pine 
needles, while the sunlight plays 
through the branches, giving the ap- 
pearance of a grand cathedral. No 
wonder that the largest of these 
groves is known as “The Cathedral 
Woods.” 

Half a mile north of the seminary, 
yet so secluded by its position in 
a slight hollow that the dweller in 
the Center is scarcely aware of its ex- 
istence, is the Talbots’ wool scouring 
factory, which treats 100,000 pounds 
of wool per week. Close to the same 
spot a new enterprise is establishing 
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its plant, which bids fair to become 
the largest in the town. This is the 
J. T. Morse Wool Cleansing Com- 
pany. Five iron buildings are in proc- 
ess of construction, and will be ready 
for work in April or May. These con- 
stitute only about one-eighth of the 
plant contemplated. The whole plant 
when complete will employ from 3,000 
to 5,000 hands, and will treat annually 
100,000,000 pounds of wool. 

The soil of Norton is not adapted to 
general farming. One might easily 
fancy that poultry farming was the 
principal industry, from the number 
of hen houses and yards to be seen on 
every road. Thousands of chickens 
and ducks and turkeys are raised 
every year for the Boston markets. A 
few market gardens have been estab- 


lished on a profitable basis; and 
several low meadows afford the 
best facilities for the growth of 
cranberries. 


Its dry, sandy soil and its many pine 
trees combine to make Norton a 
healthful town. In this respect it has 
for many years ranked third of all the 
towns in the state, one of the other 
two in this healthful trio lying but 
a few miles away. Hence it has been 
an attractive place of residence for re- 
tired business and professional men, 
who havehelped give agood tonetoits 
social and intellectual life. A walk or 


drive through its pine woods is re- 
freshing; and more than one invalid 
who has come to spend in the town 
the few remaining months allotted by 
his physician, has found the months 
lengthened to years of happy and 
vigorous life. 











WILLIAM PITT FESSENDEN. 


By Richard Webb. 


HE public career of 
William Pitt Fessen- 
den covered the pe- 
riod from 1854 to 
1868,—from the rise 
of the Republican 
party to the close of Johnson’s admin- 
istration. With the exception of about 
eight months, when he was Secre- 





tary of the Treasury, he was 
during all this time a member 
of the Senate. He entered that 


body as the slavery question was 
reaching a crisis, and in the momen- 
tous events which followed he bore a 
leading part. In many respects this 
period of our history, from the 
passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill 
to the first inauguration of President 
Grant, is the most important. It wit- 
nessed the rise and suppression of a 
great rebellion, the abolition of 
slavery, the reconstruction of the 
South, and the impeachment of a 
President. At no former period had 
the necessity for the highest order of 
statesmanship been greater; and this 
necessity developed in many of our 
public men the qualities and abilities 
which the occasion demanded. Many 
who then occupied important posi- 
tions and wielded large influence seem 
to be now forgotten, save perhaps in 
the localities where they lived or by 
those who were in some sense their 
contemporaries. Lincoln and a few 
others have already achieved immor- 
tality. But there were many more 
whose names are now rarely heard, 
but whose services to the republic 
merit at least remembrance. Such a 
one was Fessenden. As an apostle in 
the anti-slavery crusade, and for many 
years as a leader in the Senate, he ex- 
hibited those qualities of mind and 
character which mark the statesman; 
and especially as Secretary of the 
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Treasury, as chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Reconstruction, and in 
daring to vote against his party for 
the acquittal of Andrew Johnson, his 
services were most important. 

No sketch of Fessenden, however 
brief, would be complete without some 
reference to his father, General Samuel 
Fessenden; for from him were inher- 
ited in marked degree the intellectual 
traits which made the senator distin- 
guished. Samuel Fessenden was a 
son of William Fessenden, the first 
minister of the first parish in Frye- 
burg, Maine, and was born at 
Fryeburg in 1784. His early educa- 
tion was obtained at the Fryeburg 
Academy, the principal of which, 
during the latter part of his course, 
was Daniel Webster, then a recent 
graduate of Dartmouth College. A 
warm friendship sprang up between 
teacher and pupil, which continued 
during life; and it was doubtless due 
to Webster’s influence that Samuel 
Fessenden went to Dartmouth, where 
he was graduated in 1806. He studied 
law in an office in his native village, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1809. 
He began practice in New Gloucester, 
Maine, and remained there until 1822, 
when he moved to Portland, and 
formed a partnership with Thomas 
Amory Deblois. This firm continued 
for many years, and from the begin- 
ning had a large and important prac- 
tice. The early volumes of the Maine 
Reports show that Fessenden & 
Deblois appeared in more cases be- 
fore the law court than any other 
lawyers in Cumberland County, and 
it is said of General Fessenden that 
probably no other lawyer in Maine 
ever argued so many cases to the jury. 
As a lawyer he was successful and 
won a reputation at the bar as a safe 
counsellor and an able and eloquent 
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advocate. For many years he was 
president of the Cumberland Bar As- 
sociation, which position he held at 
the time of his death. He was not 
only well read in the law, but was also 
a man of scholarly and literary tastes. 
In 1828 he might perhaps have been 
elected president of Dartmouth, had he 
not declined to be considered a candi- 
date. In 1848 he received from Bow- 
doin the degree of LL. D. For many 
years before Maine was set off as asepa- 
rate state he represented the town of 
New Gloucester in the General Court 
of Massachusetts, serving in both the 
House of Representatives and in the 
Senate, and it was on account of his 
legislative services that he was elected, 
in 1818, a major-general of the militia, 
thereby receiving the title by which he 
was commonly known. In politics he 
was a pronounced and ardent Federal- 
ist so long as Federalism had life. He 
then became a Whig, but his extreme 
anti-slavery views soon alienated him 
from that party and finally and natu- 
rally drew him into the Republican 
party. He was, therefore, during the 
greater part of his life, a member of 
the minority. Maine was a_ sure 
Democratic state from the time of its 
organization until the rise of the Re- 
publican party. Except in the memo- 
rable election of 1840, when Edward 
Kent was chosen governor, no Whig 
was ever elected by the people to that 
office, and except in the same election, 
when William Pitt Fessenden was 
elected to Congress, the seat for the 
Portland district was regularly filled 
by a Democrat. Had General Fessen- 
den lived a little earlier, so that his 
prime of life might have come 
when the Federalist party was domi- 
nant, or had he lived a little later, so 
that his prime might have come during 
the Rebellion, he would doubtless 
have been a man of national position 
and reputation. He lived in both 
periods, but Federalist supremacy had 
ceased before he was of age, and the 
success of the later Republican party 
found him an old man nearing his 
eightieth year. In this respect his 
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career was unfortunate. He was 
naturally drawn toward public life, 
and battled with keen zest in behalf of 
principles which he believed to be 
right. He did all he could for the 
negro when it cost something to be- 
friend a slave. He received colored 
people at his house, visited them him- 
self, and aided them in their attempts 
to attain position in society. The un- 
popularity of such a course did not 
deter him. He entered into the anti- 
slavery cause from sincere conviction 
and gave to it the best efforts of his 
mind and heart. He was a man of 
great strength of character, of intel- 
lectual force, and of firm convictions. 
He died at Portland, March 19, 1869, 
aged nearly eighty-five years, preced- 
ing his distinguished son to the grave 
by only about six months. 

William Pitt Fessenden was the 
eldest son of General Samuel Fes- 
senden, and was born at Boscawen, 
N. H., October 16, 1806. The name 
which he received is indicative of his 
father’s political opinions, as Pitt, then 
at the height of his power and repu- 
tation as premier of England, was the 
idol of the New England Federalists. 
His childhood was spent at his father’s 
home in New Gloucester. He was 
early studious and unusually pre- 
cocious. In 1819, before he was thir- 
teen years old, he entered Bowdoin 
College, and was graduated there with 
honors in 1823. Franklin Pierce, who 
afterwards became President, was in 
college at the same time, being a mem- 
ber of the class of 1822, while in the 
class of 1825 were Longfellow and 
Hawthorne. 

While Fessenden was in college, 
his father had moved from New 
Gloucester to Portland, so that when 
his college course was completed he 
came to his father’s new home, and 
began to study law in the office of 
Charles S. Davis, at that time one of 
the leading lawyers in Maine. He was 
a law student for four years, part of 
the time in the office of his uncle, 
Thomas Fessenden, in New York, 
and in 1827, being then twenty-one 





years old, he was admitted to the 
Cumberland bar. He had received an 
excellent drill, especially in equity, 
then a new branch in the jurispru- 
dence of Maine. After his admission 
he opened an office in Bridgton, 
Maine, where he remained about two 
years. He then returned to Portland, 
and became a member of his father’s 
firm, but this arrangement not prov- 
ing satisfactory, he went to Bangor, 
where he stayed until 1832, when he 
again returned to Portland, and for 
the rest of his life made his home in 
that city. He was married on the year 
of his return, to the youngest daughter 
of James Deering. 

Fessenden soon took high rank at 
the bar,and developed muchof thetrue 
spirit of the lawyer. He was fond of 
the profession, and in many respects 
preferred it to holding public position. 
He enjoyed a large, although not 
specially lucrative practice, and long 
before his election to the Senate he 
was recognized as one of the leading 
lawyers of the state. He early took 
an interest in politics. In 1827, when 
only twenty-one years of age, he de- 
livered to the young men of Portland 
a Fourth of July oration, in which he 
clearly showed the bent of his mind 
toward public affairs. In 1832 he was 
elected to the legislature as a Whig, 
having been offered and having de- 
clined the Whig nomination for Con- 
gress. It may be that this latter nomi- 
nation was declined because there 
seemed to be slight prospect of elec- 
tion, or it may be that he did not con- 
sider it wise at the very beginning of 
his professional career, and before he 
had established a practice, to afford 
the time necessary for a congressional 
term. Service in Congress does not 
seem to have been then considered the 
honor it has since become. An ap- 
pointment to the bench was much 
preferred, and on two separate occa- 
sions seats in the United States Sen- 
ate were resigned for positions on the 
bench of the supreme court of Maine. 
In 1840, however, Fessenden accepted 
the congressional nomination and 
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was elected; but service in the House 
of Representatives did not seem to 
suit his tastes, and, although renomi- 
nated, he positively declined to run. 
Ten years later, in 1850, he was again 
elected to Congress, but lost his seat 
through an error in the returns. In 
1843 and 1845 the Whigs in the legis- 
lature gave him their votes for the 
senatorship, and in 1853, when the 
term of James W. Bradbury, who was 
a Democrat, expired, he again re- 
ceived the support of his party. But 
the legislature of 1853 failed to elect, 
no candidate receiving a majority of 
the votes cast, and adjourned, leaving 
the vacancy to be filled by the legisla- 
ture to be elected in the coming fall. 
In the political campaign of that year 
a serious split occurred in the Demo- 
cratic party, so long dominant in 
Maine. A considerable faction, call- 
ing themselves “Independent Demo- 
crats,” bolted the regular nominations 
and supported, as their candidate for 
the governorship, Anson P. Morrill. 
There was no election of governor by 
the people, and it fell, therefore, upon 
the legislature, which met in January, 
1854, to elect both a governor and 
a senator, with the balance of power 
resting in the handful of members who 
were the supporters of Mr. Morrill. 
Mr. Fessenden had been at all times 
a consistent Whig, and was the most 
prominent man of that party in the 
state. Besides his brief experience in 
Congress, he had served many terms 
in the legislature, had been a dele- 
gate to several national conventions, 
and had before been the regular 
candidate for the senatorship. For 
these reasons his friends claimed 
for him the united support of the 
party. But he was a pronounced anti- 
slavery man. While he had not fol- 
lowed his father’s example in break- 
ing with the Whig party, he was at all 
times in favor of vigorous constitu- 
tional opposition to the slave power. 
These views commended him to the 
“Independent Democrats,” who had 
broken with their own party on the 
slavery question, but not to several 
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members of his own party of pro- 
slavery proclivities, who called them- 
selves “Strict Whigs,” and who were 
willing to vote for him as the party 
candidate so long as there should be 
no prospect of his election, but who 
would not vote for him if he were to 
receive the support of anti-slavery 
Democrats. Any open combination 
was therefore impossible, and Mr. 
Fessenden’s election was brought 
about by a ruse, secretly planned by 
Mr. Morrill and shrewdly executed 
by his followers. It was reported and 
not denied that the “Independents” 
would support as their senatorial can- 
didate Ex-Governor Hubbard. On 
the day of the election they circulated 
ballots for him, and then they all voted 
for Fessenden. So well had the secret 
been kept as to what the “Inde- 
pendents” would do, that the Whigs 
were completely deceived, and as all 
the Whigs had voted for Mr. Fessen- 
den, he was, to their great surprise, 
elected on the first ballot. 

At the time of Mr. Fessenden’s elec- 
tion to the Senate, the great debate on 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill was in 
progress. This bill for the organiza- 
tion of the two territories of Kansas 
and Nebraska provided for the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise, and its 
passage by Congress broke up the 
Whig party, consolidated the anti- 
slavery men of the North into the new 
Republican party, and impelled the 
South toward secession, 

\When Mr. Fessenden took his seat 
in the Senate, on February 23, 1854, 
the debate on the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill was at its height; and into this de- 
bate he plunged at once, delivering his 
first speech on the evening of March 
3. This speech bears no evidence of 
careful literary preparation. It was 
delivered without notes and upon the 
inspiration of the moment; but it was 
clear, logical, forcible and consistent. 
The frequent interruptions and ques- 
tions of such veteran debaters as Cass, 
Douglas and Butler of South Carolina 
did not disconcert him. Having come 
directly from the people, he voiced the 
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popular indignation which this bill 
had aroused; and having been elected 
by a Democratic legislature, although 
he himself was a lifelong Whig, his 
presence in the Senate was an example 
of how this slavery question, so sud- 
denly and unexpectedly reopened, had 
made men forget past political differ- 
ences. His speech won -from his 
fellow-senators their immediate recog- 
nition of him as a debater of more than 
usual ability, and drew public atten- 
tion to himself as a new and fearless 
leader of the small band of anti-slavery 
men then in Congress. 

But the Missouri Compromise was 
repealed. In a Senate of sixty-two 
members, only fourteen voted against 
the bill. As had so often happened 
before, the demands of the South were 
granted. Instantly the Republican 


party sprang into being, taking for its 
creed opposition to the extension of 
slavery in the territories, while “popu- 
lar sovereignty” became the rallying 
cry of the Democrats. 


The old issues 
were forgotten, and slavery became 
the one political question. The Whig 
party was dead, and although many 
Whigs became Democrats, many 
Democrats joined their old opponents 
in becoming Republicans. Then 
came the fierce and bitter struggle for 
the possession of Kansas, fought out 
largely in hand-to-hand encounter 
upon the soil of that new territory, 
the attempt fraudulently to force a 
slavery constitution upon the Kansas 
people, the final defeat of the pro- 
slavery party, and the admission of 
Kansas as a free state. As the south- 
ern leaders saw power slipping from 
their grasp, and realized that not only 
the balance of power never could be 
restored, but that the time was at hand 
when control of the government in all 
its branches would pass to enemies of 
southern institutions, angrier and more 
arrogant grew their demands, and 
firmer and more determined became 
the northern resistance. The supreme 
court issued the Dred Scott decision, 
John Brown attempted to capture 
Harper’s Ferry, Abraham Lincoln was 
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elected to the presidency, the southern 
states passed ordinances of secession, 
and active preparations for war began. 

Mr. Fessenden’s first term in the 
Senate was therefore crowded with 
exciting and momentous events; and 
in all the legislative struggles of the 
time he bore a conspicuous part. The 
prominent position he had assumed 
at the beginning, he held to the end, 
as the little band of champions for 
freedom grew greater. He spoke fre- 
quently in the Senate, making notable 
speeches on the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion and the Dred Scott decision; but 
it was as a debater rather than as an 
orator that he shone. In debate he 
was always ready. Nobody could 
match him in immediate and incisive 
reply, and his words were swift 
and sharp. In sentiment he was 
thoroughly anti-slavery. It was his 
inheritance, and he was faithful to it. 
To all demands of slavery for recog- 
nition and protection his opposition 
was inflexible. When to be anti- 
slavery was to be anti-American, he 
was anti-slavery; when his party 
would compromise, he dissented; 
when, on the eve of rebellion, confer- 
ence and concession were proposed, 
he would have no participation in it 
and would yield no assent; and when 
war came for separation and inde- 
pendent slave power, he saw in it the 
nation’s opportunity. 

When the Republican party came 
into power, to Mr. Fessenden was as- 
signed the difficult and important posi- 
tion of chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. Here he was most conspicu- 
ous in sustaining the national credit 
during the war. He prepared and car- 
ried through the Senate all measures 
relating to revenue, taxation and ap- 
propriations; and so much confidence 
was reposed in him and so great was 
his influence, that his bills almost 
always became laws substantially as 
he had reported them. As declared by 
Sumner, “all that our best generals 
were in arms, he was in the financial 
field.” In one important instance he 
was outvoted. He objected to the Le- 


gal Tender bill, and he stated his ob- 
jections in one of his ablest speeches. 
He disputed the contention that such 
action was necessary. Although the 
credit of the government had been im- 
paired, it was still strong; but a meas- 
ure of this kind would further injure 
it, as being practically a confession of 
bankruptcy. It would be in bad faith, 
for it would compel one to take in pay- 
ment of a debt that which he would 
not otherwise be willing to receive 
and what would probably not be full 
payment. It would encourage bad 
morals by enabling men to pay their 
debts at a discount. It would inflict 
a stain upon the national honor incom- 
pelling foreign creditors to receivetheir 
debts in depreciated paper. It would 
change the values of all property. In- 
stead of using gold and silver as the 
measure of values, a new measure 
would be adopted, which would be 
constantly fluctuating, and, although 
passing nominally at par, gold would 
go to a premium, and all other kinds 
of property would also appreciate. 
The heaviest loss would fall upon the 
poor. The constitutionality of the 
act was at best doubtful. The correct- 
ness of these views was soon apparent 
after the passage of the bill. All his 
predictions were fulfilled, and to the 
evils of a civil war were added the mis- 
fortunes of a depreciated and fluctuat- 
ing currency. 

At the darkest hour of the war, in 
June, 1864, Secretarv Chase resigned 
the portfolio of the Treasury. To fill 
the vacancy, David Todd of Ohio was 
nominated, but he immediately sent a 
telegram to the President, declining 
the office. The nomination of Mr. 
Fessenden was then sent to the Sen- 
ate, and was at once confirmed. Mr. 
Fessenden was completely surprised. 
He was at the White House, con- 
ferring with the President upon the 
situation of affairs in the Treasurv De- 
partment when Mr. Lincoln told him 
that his own nomination was on the 
way to the capitol. He at once 
hastened to the Senate chamber to 
protest against it, but the nomination 
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had been confirmed before he arrived. 
He sought to decline, but the Presi- 
dent insisted that he must accept. In- 
fluential senators and members of the 
House promised to aid and support 
him with such financial legislation as 
he might wish, and public opinion, so 
farasit was made manifestin resolutions 
of chambers of commerce and boards 
of trade and in the editorials of lead- 
ing party newspapers, called upon him 
to take the office. So he resigned his 
seat in the Senate, and became Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. This act 
showed greater political courage than 
those who urged him to it could real- 
ize. No one knew better than he 
the desperate condition in which the 
finances of the country then were. 
Credit seemed to be exhausted, paper 
money was very much depreciated, no 
new and untried source of revenue was 
apparent, and the demands for funds 
for prosecuting the war were increas- 
ing every day. Successful administra- 
tion of the Treasury might well have 


seemed to him impossible, and vet 
upon him would fall the responsibility 
of failure, even although such failure 
be caused by policies adopted by 
his predecessor or by circumstances 


beyond his control. In the Senate his 
position was secure. In entering the 
Cabinet, he staked his entire reputa- 
tion and all his political prospects 
upon what must have seemed to be the 
most desperate chances. 

Mr. Fessenden’s career as Secretary 
of the Treasury has been too often re- 
ferred to in a parenthesis; yet during 
the eight months that he held his 
office he quietly and unostentatiously 
performed the most important public 
services of his life up to that time. 
When he assumed the office, July 5, 
1864, the condition of affairs was, as 
he afterwards modestly described it in 
his report to Congress, “peculiarly 
embarrassing.” There was a cash 
balance on hand of about $18,000,000. 
The internal revenue averaged about 
three-quarters of a million a dav, but 
the revenue from customs, which was 
payable in gold, had been pledged to 
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pay interest on outstanding bonds. It 
had been the policy of the Treasury to 
issue to government creditors, whom 
it was not convenient to pay, certifi- 
cates of indebtedness which were sub- 
stantially promissory notes payable in 
one year with interest at six per cent. 
At this time $161,000,000 of these cer- 
tificates were outstanding, and they 
were coming due daily in amounts 
more than sufficient to absorb the cur- 
rent revenues. Furthermore, in the 
summer of 1861, when it was believed 
that the war would be of short dura- 
tion, a loan had been negotiated for 
three years, and these bonds, amount- 
ing to $110,000,000, were coming due 
in August and September of 1864. 
Pay to the army and current expenses 
generally were greatly in arrears. 
The unpaid requisitions upon the 
Treasury amounted to $92,000,000. It 
had been decided to increase the army 
by 500,000 men, and Grant had given 
notice that he should fight it out on 
the line chosen by him, if it took all 
summer. This meant that the expense 
of prosecuting the war was about to 
be increased from two and one-quarter 
millions to three millions a day. To 
meet these enormous requirements 
money must be had immediately, else 
the government was bankrupt, the 
Union cause was lost, and, as the 
Democratic party that summer de- 
clared in convention, “the war was a 
failure.” 

There were three courses of action 
open to the Secretary. First, he might 
issue further certificates of indebted- 
ness. This at best would be but a 
temporary expedient. The amount 
already issued exceeded the limit of 
safety, and the certificates were selling 
on the market at several points below 
par. Second, he might increase the 
issue of legal tenders; but this he at 
once determined not to do if he could 
possibly avoid it. His original oppo- 
sition to the Legal Tender act had 
been strengthened and confirmed by 
the results of that act. There were 
then outstanding about $600,000,000 
legal tenders, of which $431,000,000 
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were greenbacks and the balance 
treasury notes bearing interest, — and 
gold was at 285. Third, he might bor- 
row money through the sale of bonds. 
But the bonded debt of the govern- 
ment was then $816,000,000. Just be- 
fore resigning, Secretary Chase had 
attempted to dispose of the compara- 
tively small amount of $33,000,000, but 
his advertisements for bids, which 
were published on June 25, were with- 
drawn a week later, since it appeared 
that the loan would not be taken upon 
terms which it would be for the inter- 
est of the government to accept. 

Of these three courses, each thus 
beset with difficulties, the Secretary at 
once discarded the first two as imprac- 
ticable for furnishing permanent relief, 
and determined to try to dispose of a 
new issue of bonds. Bonds which had 
heretofore been issued had been sold 
in most instances to banks, capitalists 
and syndicates, and by them placed 
upon the market, but it now appeared 
that this market would take no more 
except at a ruinous discount. Mr. 
Fessenden realized, however, that an- 
other market for government securi- 
ties might well exist outside the stock 
exchanges of the great cities, in which 
market the people themselves might 
deal directly with the government 
without the intervention of brokers 
and middle men. In the people of this 
country he had full confidence. He 
firmly believed in their determination 
to put down the rebellion at any cost 
or sacrifice. He knew, too, that the 
people had faith in the government. 
They were determined to win, and 
they believed that they would. He 
therefore determined to offer as a 
great popular loan the “seven-thirty” 
bonds which had just been authorized 
by act of June 30, 1864. If the people 
should be made to understand the 
financial necessities of the govern- 
ment, he believed their patriotism 
would induce them to assist the gov- 
ernment with their means; and as they 
had confidence in the ultimate success 
of the Union cause, he believed that 
government bonds would appear to 





them as a safe and desirable form of 
investment. But to carry out success- 
fully the plan which he had in mind 
would require a large and well-organ- 
ized corps of assistants, such as the 
Treasury department did not possess 
and had not time to obtain. So the 
Secretary called to his aid Mr. Jay 
Cooke, who had before assisted the 
department in placing the “five- 
twenties.” Mr. Cooke had organized 
in his own business an immense and 
most thorough system of advertising, 
and arrangements were made so that 
in every city, village and hamlet of the 
North the people should be _ thor- 
oughly informed of this new loan. 
Local newspapers were furnished with 
full, accurate and carefully prepared 
information. Circulars and personal 
letters were sent out by the thousands, 
and in every way then known to the 
science of modern advertising these 
bonds were placed before the public. 
Opportunities were given to every one 
to subscribe; and that the bonds might 
be within the reach of people of hum- 
ble circumstances, they were issued 
in small, as well as large, denomina- 
tions. The plan proved a pronounced 
success. The “seven-thirties” became 
very popular almost immediately. 
Money flowed into the Treasury in a 
constantly-increasing stream, and the 
financial embarrassment of the gov- 
ernment was soon relieved. 

A most gratifying incident in con- 
nection with the sale of these bonds 
was the alacrity with which they were 
taken by the soldiers in settlement of 
the arrears of pay due them. The 
soldiers were not compelled to take 
the bonds. They were offered their 
pay either in money or in bonds, 
as they might prefer, and over 
$20,000,000 in bonds were taken 
by them. The spectacle of soldiers in 
the ranks not only fighting the battles 
of their country, but also loaning the 
government money to carry on the 
war, is believed to be without his- 
torical parallel. 

When Mr. Fessenden left the Treas- 
ury, in March, 1865, to take again the 
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seat in the Senate to which the legis- 
lature of Maine had re-elected him, 
the clouds of eight months before 
had disappeared. Threatened bank- 
ruptcy had been averted, and the finan- 
cial affairs of the government had 
been conducted to a position of safety; 
the empty coffers had been filled, the 
obligations of the government had 
been met, and its badly shattered 
credit had been restored. To these 
results the victories of the Federal 
armies contributed in no small meas- 
ure, for no financial policy could have 
been long successful in the face of con- 
tinued military defeat. But on the 
other hand, the firm will, the clearly- 
defined and well-sustained policy and 
the unflinching constancy of the Sec- 
retary, which had been solely directed 
to rescuing the Treasury from its po- 
sition of embarrassment and danger, 
had to no small extent made Union 
victories possible, for no campaign of 
any importance could have been con- 
ducted to a successful termination 
without the “sinews of war.” 

For his services in the Treasury De- 
partment Mr. Fessenden has never 
had the full credit that was his due. 
His predecessor has received unlim- 
ited praise for meeting the financial 
requirements of the first three years 
of the war, — requirements that were 
without precedent. But when Secre- 
tary Chase resigned, the financial 
necessities of the government, great 
as they had been before, were greater 
than ever. Secretary Chase raised by 
loans, in three years and four months, 
$816,000,000, or about $20,000,000 a 
month, and of this $110,000,000 had to 
be met by Secretary Fessenden at the 
most embarrassing period. Mr.Chase 
also issued $600,000,000 of legal 
tender paper and $162,000,000 of 
certificates of indebtedness. Secre- 
tary Fessenden raised by loans in 
eight months $450,000,000, or $56,- 
000,000 a month, and did not increase 
the issue of paper. Mr. Fessenden’s 
successor has taken to himself great 
credit for supplying without embar- 
rassment the immense sums needed to 


pay off the troops when they were 
finally discharged, and for his success 
in refunding the “seven-thirty” loan. 
But Secretary McCulloch in the one 
case had merely to pay out money 
from a Treasury, which he found 
overflowing, and from which no fur- 
ther war expenses were to be paid, and 
inthe otherto exchange for a maturing 
obligation worth only par one worth 
a premium of ten per cent and con- 
stantly appreciating. While Mr. Fes- 
senden held office, few knew the seri- 
ous condition of the Treasury or could 
appreciate the measures taken for its 
relief. Great events were happening 
elsewhere, and the people were watch- 
ing the armies. Generals had been 
produced at last who could and would 
fight, and those who led the northern 
arms to victory received from the 
people all the credit and all the glory 
for the salvation of the Union. 

The most difficult political problem 
of the century was perhaps that of 
reconstruction. Upon the surrender 
of her armies, the South was prostrate 
before the power of the North. What 
should be done with her? The Union 
had been saved; how should it be pre- 
served? Slavery, which had been the 
curse of the republic, was dead; what 
should be the status of the freedman? 
The problem was complicated at the 
outset by a controversy between the 
executive and legislative branches of 
the government as to which branch 
had the constitutional power of seek- 
ing and applying a solution. First, 
President Johnson attempted to solve 
it alone. When he came into office, 
in April, 1865, upon the death of Lin- 
coln, instead of then calling an extra 
session of Congress to deal with the 
many questions presented by the ces- 
sation of hostilities, he thought best 
to proceed without legislative assist- 
ance or hindrance. He therefore had 
until the following December for car- 
rying on his experiments. At the 
beginning of this brief space of time, 
he was in favor of harsh and severe 
measures in dealing with the South, 
and talked vehemently of punishment; 
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at the end, he was warmly sympathiz- 
ing with the southern people and was 
their protector against northern op- 
pression. He had, therefore, sought 
to restore the southern states in their 
former position in the Union as 
quickly as possible. First a proclama- 
tion of general amnesty was issued, 
excepting from its benefits only cer- 
tain classes. Those excepted in the 
proclamation, however, were prac- 
tically promised a full pardon if they 
would apply for it in person; and over 
fourteen thousand availed themselves 
of this privilege. Conventions were 
then held in the different southern 
states, for revising the state constitu- 
tions and providing for the reorgan- 
ization of the state governments; and 
the people were soon called upon to 
elect state officials and members of 
Congress. Before Congress met, re- 
construction according to the Presi- 
dent’s plan was practically completed. 
New state governments had been or- 
ganized, and United States senators 
and members of Congress had been 
elected. If the President’s acts were 
valid, there was nothing for Congress 
to do in the matter except to admit to 
their seats those claiming to repre- 
sent the states lately in rebellion, and 
to proceed with the ordinary affairs 
of legislation as if the war had never 
taken place. 

ToCongressmen returning to Wash- 
ington in December, 1865, after a nine 
months’ absence, a strange spectacle 
was presented. When Congress had 
adjourned in March, the war was still 
in progress, the Confederate armies 
were in the field, and battles were still 
to be fought. When in December 
members returned for the first session 
of the next Congress, they found there 
many of the most prominent leaders of 
the rebellion coolly demanding the 
seats in the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives to which their various 
“sovereign peoples” had elected them. 
They had come to Washington not as 
petitioners, but as claimants, not as 
representatives of a defeated peo- 
ple to sue for 


mercy, but as if 





were victors to dic- 


they themselves 
tate terms of peace. In March 
they were attempting to overthrow the 
Constitution; in December they were 
prepared to construe it to its defend- 
ers. The power of the government 
which they had failed to overthrow 
they now claimed to share. 

The successive acts of the President 
which had ended in bringing about 
this anomalous condition had been 
watched with surprise and indignation 
at the North, and the President soon 
found that he had almost entirely lost 
the support of the Republican party 
which had elected him Vice-President. 
When Congress met, members were 
in no temper to listen to these claims 
for southern representation. They 
were hardly prepared to be even civil 
to the President, who had, as they be- 
lieved, assumed the functions of Con- 
gress. It was at once decided to ap- 
point a special joint committee on 
reconstruction, a resolution to this 
effect passing the House even before 
the President’s message was read; and 
to this committee should be referred 
all the questions and all proposed 
legislation relating to the restoration 
of the late Confederate States. This 
was the famous “Committee of Fif- 
teen.” It numbered among its mem- 
bers the leading men of both par- 
ties; and its chairman was Senator 
Fessenden. 

In the appointment of this commit- 
tee, Congress had practically disre- 
garded as of no legal validity the 
various steps taken by the President 
and by the southern people under his 
direction. Johnson regarded this as a 
challenge, which he accepted with 
alacrity, and publicly and privately 
encouraged the South to insist upon 
its demands. Utterly lacking in tact 
and discretion, and blind to the gather- 
ing storm of disaffection in the party 
which had elected him, he obstinately 
persisted in the course upon which he 
had started. Around him was gather- 
ing a party largely made up of office 
holders and flatterers, soon to lose, 
however, all but an insignificant num- 
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ber of the Republicans, but to be rein- 
forced by practically the entire De- 
mocracy. Congress was overwhelm- 
ingly Republican in both branches, 
and the members were early assured 
of the support of their constituencies 
in their opposition to the President. 
On the one hand was the North, 
angry and excited at the prospect of 
losing the legitimate fruits of its 
dearly-bought victory; on the other 
was the South, as arrogant as before 
the war, as defiant as before defeat. 
It was evident that the peace, which 
had been hailed so joyously in the 
spring, had not yet come. The coun- 
try was still in a state of war; only the 
field of operations and the method of 
carrying on the contest had changed. 
How could the contest be ended? 
Upon what terms could a real and last- 
ing peace be secured? These were 
the questions for the committee to 
answer; and the excited state of the 
public mind and the open and growing 
hostility between the President and 
Congress made them almost hope- 
lessly complicated and difficult. 

The report of the committee, which 
was made after a thorough and care- 
ful examination into the condition of 
the southern states, was anxiously 
awaited in the belief that it would shed 
light upon the darkness, and would 
point out the true path leading to a 
reunited nation. The report was writ- 
ten by Mr. Fessenden; and it has been 
said of it that with the possible excep- 
tion of the Proclamation of Emanci- 
pation it is the ablest state paper of the 
period. With perhaps the same ex- 
ception, it is the most important. 
Clear and lucid in ‘its style, admirable 
in its composition, faultless in its logic, 
convincing in its argument, thorough 
and complete in its treatment of the 
subject, and wise in its recommenda- 
tions, it is a document upon which Mr. 
Fessenden might well rest his reputa- 
tion for broad, intelligent, patriotic 
and wise statesmanship. The influ- 
ence of the report was immense. It 
became the creed of the Republican 
party, and the settlement of the ques- 
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tion therein proposed was considered 
throughout the country as reason- 
able, practicable and just. 

The committee’s plan of reconstruc- 
tion was through the Fourteenth 
Amendment, which should be ratified 
by the southern states as a condi- 
tion of readmission. The Fourteenth 
Amendment was accordingly adopted 
by Congress in accordance with the 
suggestion of the committee, and in 
nearly the same form in which the 
committee had drafted it. It was at 
once ratified by the northern states 
and also by Tennessee; and that state 
was promptly readmitted to repre- 
sentation. But as the other southern 
states rejected the amendment, some 
other measure was necessary; and in 
March, 1867, ten months after the 
committee had presented its report, 
the Reconstruction bill was passed, by 
the terms of which the South was 
placed under military government, 
which was to continue until the condi- 
tions previously offered should be ac- 
cepted. This bill made loyalty to the 
government the sole requirement for 
suffrage, thereby enfranchising the 
negroes while disenfranchising all un- 
pardoned rebels. Under these cir- 
cumstances the conditions imposed by 
Congress were soon complied with; 
and the South came back into the 
Union through the votes of its former 
slaves. 

In thus granting suffrage to the 
negro, which grant was made per- 
petual by the Fifteenth Amendment, 
a grave error was committed. It may 
be said that the negro, who had been 
constantly loyal to the government 
and had fought in the Union ranks, 
ought to have as much right to vote 
as the white man who had been but 
recently pardoned for disloyalty and 
rebellion; but it was surely an error 
to grant the negro such right and not 
protect him in the exercise of it. By 
means of bulldozing, terrorizing and 
fraud, the negro vote was promptly 
suppressed just as soon as the Federal 
troops were withdrawn. The Fif- 
teenth Amendment has been and is 
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openly disregarded and defied, not by 
states acting through their legis- 
latures, but by individuals, and Con- 
gress has been powerless to interfere. 
Instead of a boon to the colored man, 
suffrage has been a hindrance. In- 
stead of diminishing the power of the 
southern white man, the Fifteenth 
Amendment has largely increased it; 
for the southern states have been in- 
creased in power in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and in the electoral col- 
lege by counting the colored men as 
voters, and this power has been wholly 
exercised by the whites. By forcing 
negro suffrage upon the southern 
states the Republican party placed in 
their hands the means by which its 
own overthrow was to be accom- 
plished. 

Mr. Fessenden, although he had 
from his earliest days been an oppo- 
nent of slavery, and had always been a 
true friend to the colored race, was not 
in favor of negro suffrage as a condi- 
tion of reconstruction. When the pro- 
posed Fourteenth Amendment was 
before the Senate, it was most forcibly 
attacked by Mr. Sumner because it 
did not grant universal suffrage, and 
Mr. Fessenden, in his reply, contended 
that it was in all respects better to 
leave the question of suffrage wholly 
to the states, holding out to them, 
however, the prospect of increased 
representation whenever they should 
make suffrage universal. Negro suf- 
frage might thereby appear as for the 
interest of the South, and the negroes 
would in time be enfranchised by act 
of the states themselves. Had the 
negro received the right from the 
state, he would have been much 
more likely to be protected in its exer- 
cise. 

Mr. Fessenden was now at the 
height of his power and influence, and 
was the recognized leader of his party 
in theSenate. He had therespect of his 
opponents, and calumny and slander 
hadspared him. Haddeath hereended 
his career, the mourning would have 
been far more general and sincere than 
that which actually occurred two years 
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later, and his memory would have 
been far more warmly cherished by 
his contemporaries than has been the 
case. But another great public service 
remained for him to perform — to 
vote “Not guilty” on the impeachment 
of Andrew Johnson. By so doing he 
forfeited all his popular support, lost 
the greater number of his political 
friends, and ceased to be a party 
leader. For the first time in his life, 
he was subjected to general and un- 
mitigated abuse, much of it coming 
from those who had long looked to 
him for leadership. 

It would be beyond the limits of this 
paper to review, even briefly, the acts 
of the President which so aroused 
against him the antipathy of the north- 
ern Representatives and led them to 
seek his removal from office. Promi- 
nent among these acts may be men- 
tioned his vetoes, his exercise of the 
pardoning power, his appointments, 
and his messages to Congress. Many 
of them merited, doubtless, the severe 
criticism which they received; but 
such offenses were political, and could 
not properly subject him to impeach- 
ment. But these were what had raised 
against him the most enemies, and 
could he have been legally impeached 
for them, he would not have held office 
longer than the time necessary for a 
fair trial. In his exercise of the powers 
of the presidential office he had antag- 
onized opinions as to public policy 
which were overwhelming at the 
North, and the argument that in so 
doing he had acted strictly within his 
constitutional rights could have little 
weight with the mass of the people, 
who desired his removal and were un- 
used to legal distinctions. In _ his 
speeches and public addresses he had 
often shocked and even outraged good 
taste, and he had been unmindful of 
the proper dignity of his office. In 
desiring his removal for this cause, it 
was forgotten that Congress had no 
constitutional right to set itself up as 
a school for manners. The North de- 
sired his removal, and this desire was 
based upon acts and opinions of his 
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for which he could not be impeached; 
but long before he was put upon his 
trial before the Senate, he had been 
tried and condemned by public opin- 
ion at the North, so that when the im- 
peachment came, the people insisted 
and demanded that he be adjudged 
guilty, regardless of the truth or 
falsity of the charges actually pre- 
ferred against him ‘in the articles of 
impeachment. 

Among the leading political oppo- 
nents of the President was Senator 
Fessenden. No two men could be 
more unlike. In education, character, 
intellect, habits of thought, manner and 
political opinions, they were in pro- 
nounced and irreconcilable opposition. 
They had practically nothing in com- 
mon; and for Johnson’s character 
Fessenden had a supreme contempt. 
Yet while the Senate was sitting as a 
court of impeachment, Mr. Fessenden 
realized that his duties were then ju- 
dicial and not political, and that he 
must base his decision upon the arti- 
cles presented and the testimony 


offered in support of them, not upon 


anything outside of the record. Per- 
sonal and _ political considerations 
must be wholly disregarded. 

The charges brought against the 
President were in themselves not seri- 
ous. The gravest of them was that he 
had attempted to remove a member of 
his cabinet, Secretary Stanton, with- 
out the advice and consent of the Ser- 
ate. This, it was contended, was a vio- 
lation of the Tenure of Office Act. If 
this were so, the violation was tech- 
nical. The act alleged to have been 
violated was of doubtful propriety, 
and was, in fact, soon after repealed. 
Of course the fact that a law is unwise 
is no excuse for its violation. But 
had President Lincoln or President 
Grant disregarded the provisions of 
this law in precisely the same way, it 
was charged, President Johnson had 
done, there would never have been a 
thought of impeachment. In John- 
son’s case, however, it offered an op- 
portunity which had long been waited 
for, and the incident was seized upon 
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as furnishing means by which really 
the President might be punished for 
sins which in themselves could not be 
directly reached. But even on the 
question here presented, as to whether 
the President in removing Mr. Stan- 
ton had acted outside of his constitu- 
tional and legal rights, there was a 
grave difference of opinion among 
those equally competent to judge. 
Able and learned constitutional law- 
yers maintained that fhe law had been 
violated, and lawyers no less able and 
no less learned maintained the con- 
trary. Mr. Fessenden was one of 
those who held the latter view, and be- 
lieved that the President had a legal 
and constitutional right to remove 
Mr. Stanton in the manner and at the 
time that he did. The certainty of 
public disapproval to follow his act- 
ing upon this view did not deter him, 
and in his opinion filed in the case he 
thus referred to it: 


“To the suggestion that popular opinion 
demands the conviction of the President 
upon these charges, I reply that he is not 
now on trial before the people, but before 
the Senate. In the words of Lord Elden, 
upon the trial of the Queen, ‘I take no no- 
tice of what is passing out of doors, be- 
cause I am supposed constitutionally not 
to be acquainted with it;’ and again, ‘it is 
the duty of those upon whom a judicial 
task is imposed to meet reproach and not 
court popularity.’ The people have not 
heard the evidence as we have heard it. 
The responsibility is not on them, but upon 
us. They have not taken an oath to ‘do 
impartial justice according to the Constitu- 
tion and the laws.’ I have taken that oath. 
I cannot render judgment upon their con- 
victions, nor can they transfer to them- 
selves my punishment if I violate my own. 
And I should consider myself undeserving 
the confidence of that just and intelligent 
people who impose upon me this great re- 
sponsibility, and unworthy a place among 
honorable men, if for any fear of public 
reprobation, and for the sake of securing 
popular favor, I should disregard the con- 
victions of my judgment and my con- 
science. The consequences which may fol- 
low conviction or acquittal are not for me, 
with my convictions, to consider. The fu- 
ture is in the hands of Him who made and 
governs the universe and the fear that He 
will not govern it wisely and well would 
not excuse me for a violation of His law.” 
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The vote of the Senate was thirty- 
five for conviction and nineteen for ac- 
quittal, Mr. Fessenden voting with the 
minority; and since the necessary two- 
thirds had not voted “Guilty,” the 
President was not convicted. A 
change of a single vote given for 
acquittal would have changed the re- 
sult. Seven Republican — senators 
voted “Not guilty,” and upon them 
was at once poured the vials of public 
wrath, since any one of them migit 
properly be said to have prevented 
what the vast majority of the people 
so ardently desired. 

Among the members of the House 
who voted for impeachment was Mr. 
Blaine, and he has since said: “Sober 
reflection of later years has persuaded 
many who favored impeachment that 
it was not justifiable on the charges 
made, and that its success would have 
resulted in greater injury to free in- 
stitutions than Andrew Johnson in his 
utmost endeavor was able to inflict.” 
3ut Mr. Fessenden did not live unitii 


“sober reflection of later years” could 
persuade his detractors that they had 


been unjust to him. Before the anger 
which his action had aroused had sub- 
sided, he died at his home in Portland, 
September 8, 1869. For the last ten 
years of his life he had not been well. 
In 1858 he had been one of the victims 
of a mysterious sickness which broke 
out among the guests of the National 
Hotel in Washington, from the effects 
of which he never fully recovered. In 
the onerous duties imposed upon him 
he had doubtless overworked. So that 
when his final illness came, although 
at first thought to be not serious, it 
proved more than he could bear, and 
in about a week after he was first at- 
tacked he died. The suddenness of his 
death especially shocked the commu- 
nity in which he had lived; and there, 
at least, recent animosities were at 
once forgotten in the universal effort 
to do honor to his memory. The fu- 
neral services which took place in the 
First Parish church, where he had 
been a constant attendant, were 
largely attended, crowds waiting on 
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the steps from early morning until the 
church should be open. The streets 
were lined with people as the funeral 
procession passed. All flags were at 
half mast both in the city and on the 
shipping in the harbor, all the beils 
of the city tolled, and minute guns 
were fired from the fort and arsenal. 
That the mourning was widespread 
and sincere was self-evident. Port- 
land had lost her greatest citizen, the 
greatest man who had ever lived 
within her walls. 

Mr. Fessenden was not what is 
called a popular man, — that is, he did 
not have that quality best described, 
perhaps, as “personal magnetism,” 
such as was possessed in such marked 
degree by that other distinguished son 
of Maine, who soon after occupied his 
seat in the Senate,— Mr. Blaine. 
The people believed in his integrity, 
had confidence in his judgment, and 
admired his ability, but they were not 
inspired with a feeling of personal loy- 
alty and of intense and unquestioned 
devotion to himself and his fortunes. 
His character did not appeal to their 
emotions. It was not their love he 
won. He appealed to their con- 
sciences and to their common sense, 
and they followed him because they 
were convinced that he was right. He 
was reserved and dignified in manner, 
and was perhaps somewhat aristo- 
cratic, had little patience with those 
whom he considered bores, cared 
nothing for the patronage of his posi- 
tion, and was often short and sharp 
with office-seekers. He had great 
contempt, which he took no pains 
to conceal, for those who were in 
politics for what they could make and 
expected reward for political services. 
These traits naturally made him un- 
popular with certain classes, and gave 
him a reputation of being cold and un- 
approachable, but to those admitted to 
his personal friendship he was a most 
genial companion, and was by them 
held in such close affection as to prove 
such reputation undeserved. No man 
had warmer friends,and they knew, as 
perhaps others did not, that a truer, 
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kinder heart than his beat in no other 
human breast. 

Fessenden exercised in private life 
the same virtues that made his public 
career conspicuous. He had no pri- 
vate vices such as dim the lustre of the 
fame of Clay. He was always a per- 
fect gentleman, courteous and refined. 
[le was slight in figure, with erect and 
dignified carriage, and his face, finely 
cut and attractive, without being 
handsome, bore an expression of 
shrewdness and sagacity that did not 
suggest cunning. During the later 
vears of his life he was so engrossed 
in public affairs that he had little time 
and less inclination for social life, and 
except to a few intimate friends he was 
essentially a public man. 

He often seemed 
popular opinion. He was, perhaps, 
too much so. Yet he was peculiarly 
sensitive to praise and censure, the 
more so, doubtless, because he was 
unwilling to purchase the one or seek 
to conciliate the other by concessions 
which he regarded as venial. He was 


indifferent to 


not the man to feel the public pulse 


before making up his own mind. He 
was governed by principle, not by 
policy. But in the application of prin- 
ciples no one was more practical. He 
was not a theorist, and while believing 
that moral principles should underlie 
legislation, he realized that perfect 
righteousness is not always attainable 
in this world, and that what may 
he theoretically right is sometimes 
beyond the power of human legis- 
latures to enact. He was remarkably 
modest. He never distributed copies 
of his speeches, and he made no collec- 
tion of his works for publication. He 
underestimated the importance of his 
public services. He had _ self-confi- 
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dence, but not self-assurance; self- 
respect, but not self-conceit. 

His speeches are models of English 
style in the purity of their language 
and in the clearness of their composi- 
tion. There are in them no meta- 
phorical or other figurative expres- 
sions, no classical allusions or poeti- 
cal quotations. They appealed to the 
reason and the common sense, not to 
the passions or the imagination. His 
was not an eloquence to move the 
masses, nor to win the applause of the 
galleries, but was most effective in 
bringing senators to his point of view. 
To him the Senate was a legislative 
body, an assembly convened for busi- 
ness, not an audience for oratorical 
display. He spoke not to win ap- 
plause, but to win votes. Conse- 
quently, it was as a debater, not as an 
orator, that he excelled, and in the 
parry and thrust of general debate he 
was without a peer. 

Fessenden was vigorous and strong 
in intellect, keen and sagacious in 
judgment, practical in striving for re- 
sults, but the great overshadowing ele- 
ments of his fame and character were 
an integrity of purpose yielding to no 
temptation, persuasion or circum- 
stance, and a moral and physical cour- 
age which no threatened disaster could 
shake. Utterly indifferent to danger, 
he trod only the straight path of recti- 
tude. 

Maine had never had a son before 
of whom she was so proud. The Sen- 
ate of the United States never bore 
upon its long distinguished roll a 
name deserving more honor: a model 
senator, with a character that was 
Roman in the highest sense, inflexible, 
yet courteous, pure without ostenta- 
tion. 





LO ‘N DON literary 
arenes a 


iy ssues to the toe of 
“Books to be Written,” 
calling attention to 
what it felt to be real lacks in 
the library and giving some definite 
and detailed suggestions to writers 
about supplying the need. It is cer- 
tainly with some misgiving and terror 
that one reads such a page of hints as 
this. In this day, when the scriptural 
word is so fully realized, and of mak- 
ing many books there seems indeed no 
end, what is to become of us if we are 
to have men who set their wits to work 
to suggest innumerable new subjects 
to the literary folk, whose brains are 
already so prolific? We have our- 
self long been in the habit of re- 
fusing such suggestions to youthful 
literary aspirants, and some unyouth- 
ful ones, asking if we did not think of 
something for them to write about. 
We have begged such not to write at 
all if they could possibly help it, if— 
as in the case of getting married or 
preaching the gospel—they did not 
feel a distinct call and subjects did not 
command them instead of having to 
be sought and conjured. We still 
think it good advice on general prin- 
ciples, and in the true interest of a 
long-suffering generation. Yet as for 
the London newspaper, we could but 
feel that almost all of its suggestions 
—for certain needed guide-books, sci- 
entific handbooks, histories and 
novels—were reasonable and good, 
and that if the hints were taken up by 
the right men, we should be better off 
and not worse off. 
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But what the London newspaper's 
suggestions of “books to be written” 
chiefly did for us was to revive old 
thoughts which we have had about 
pictures to be painted. ‘The thoughts 
have been revived indeed more than 
once of late, as so much has been said 
of the importance of the taking up of 
impressive American subjects by our 
American artists to whom the new op- 
portunities of decorating our many 
new public buildings are opening up 
larger visions and giving commands 
for larger subjects and a nobler man- 
ner. We have remembered not a few 
noteworthy hints which have been 
given American artists by some note- 
worthy men; and it seems worth while 
to bring some of these together here, 
in the hope that they may prove to be 
seed falling upon good soil. 


* 
* * 


The two most noteworthy and most 


explicit of these suggestions for paint- 
ings of historic American scenes are 
by John Adams, in letters to William 
Tudor,in Marchand April,1817. John 
Adams had an unusual eye for the pic- 
turesque and striking altogether, as 
many of his warm and graphic pages 
witness. These two pictures were 
not the only ones which he sug- 
gested for some painter. We remem- 
ber one other suggestion which, al- 
though made humorously, is certainly 
worthy of being acted upon,—in the 
account, in his letter to Richard Rush 
in 1821, of his reception upon his 
piazza at Quincy of the visiting corps 
of cadets from West Point. He de- 
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scribes himself as “an old man, quak- 
ing with palsy, tormented with rheum- 
atism and sciatica, and scarcely able 
to stand,” and refers to the closing 
scene, “when the whole body marched 
up in file, taking the old man by the 
hand, taking a final leave of him for- 
ever, and receiving his poor blessing.” 
This picture should certainly be per- 
petuated. We suggest it as one of the 
frescoes for the fine town-hall which 
Quincy will one day have and for 
whose adornment her local history of- 
fers so*many noble and striking sub- 
jects for the painter. 

The first of Adams’s suggestions to 
Tudor is of the scene in the council 
chamber of the old town house in Bos- 
ton when Otis made his great speech 
against the Writs of Assistance, when, 
as Adams says, “the child Independ- 
ence was born.” The second is of the 


scene in the same place, a decade 
when Samuel Adams, after the 
demanded of Hutch- 
sritish regi- 


later, 
oston massacre, 
inson the removal of the 
ments from the town. 


“Is your daughter, Mrs. Stuart,”—so the 
first lettere—“‘who I am credibly informed 
is one of the most accomplished of ladies, 
a painter? Are you acquainted with Miss 
Lydia Smith, who, I am also credibly in- 
formed, is one of the most accomplished 
ladies and a painter? Do you know Mr. 
Sargent? Do you correspond with your 
old companion in arms, Colonel John 
Trumbull? Do you think Fisher will be an 
historical painter? Whenever you shall 
find a painter, male or female, I pray you 
to suggest a scene and a subject for the 
pencil. 

“The scene is the Council Chamber in 
the old Town House in Boston. The date 
is the month of February, 1761, nine years 
before you entered my office in Cole Lane. 
As this was five years before you entered 
college, you must have been in the second 
form of Master Lovell’s school. That 
council chamber was as respectable an 
apartment as the House of Commons or 
the House of Lords in Great Britain, in 
proportion, or that in the State House in 
Philadelphia, in which the declaration of 
independence was signed in 1776. In this 
chamber, round a great fire, were seated 
five judges, with Lieutenant-Governor 
Hutchinson at their head, as Chief Justice, 
all arrayed in their new, fresh, rich robes 
of scarlet English broadcloth; in their 
large cambric bands and immense judicial 
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wigs. In this chamber were seated at a 
long table all the barristers at law of Bos- 
ton and of the neighboring county of Mid- 
dlesex, in gowns, bands, and tie wigs. 
They were not seated on ivory chairs, but 
their dress was more solemn and more 
pompous than that of the Roman Senate, 
when the Gauls broke in upon them. 

“In a corner of the room must be placed, 
as a spectator, an auditor, wit, sense, im- 
agination, genius, pathos, reason, pru- 
dence, eloquence, learning, and immense 
reading, hanging by the shoulders on two 
crutches, covered with a great cloth coat, 
in the person of Mr. Pratt, who had been 
solicited on both sides, but would engage 
on neither, being, as Chief Justice of New 
York, about to leave Boston forever. Two 
portraits, at more than full length, of King 
Charles the Second and of King James the 
Second, in splendid golden frames, were 
hung up on the most conspicuous sides of 
the apartment. If my young eyes or old 
memory have not deceived me, these were 
as fine pictures as I ever saw; the colors of 
the royal ermines and long flowing robes 
were the most glowing, the figures the 
most noble and graceful, the features the 
most distinct and characteristic, far su- 
perior to those of the King and Queen of 
France in the Senate chamber of Con- 
gress—these were worthy of the pencils of 
Rubens and Vandyke. There was no 
painter in England capable of these at that 
time. They had been sent over without 
frames in Governor Pownall’s time, but 
he was no admirer of Charles or James. 
The pictures were stowed away in a garret 
among rubbish till Governor Bernard 
came, who had them cleaned, superbly 
framed, and placed in council for the ad- 
miration and imitation of all men—no 
doubt with the advice and concurrence of 
Hutchinson and all his nebula of stars and 
satellites. 

“One circumstance more. Samuel 
Quincy and John Adams had been admit- 
ted barristers at that term. John was the 
youngest; he should be painted looking 
like a short, thick archbishop of Canter- 
bury, seated at a table with a pen in hand, 
lost in admiration, now and then minuting 
those poor notes which your pupil, Judge 
Minot, has printed in his history, with 
scme interpolations. You have now 
the stage and the scenery; next follows a 
narration of the subject.” He recounts 
the story of the Writs of Assistance and 
the opposition to them, coming back to 
the famous trial and its setting. “Now,” 
he adds, “for the actors and performers.” 
He tells of Gridley’s argument and 
Thacher’s. Then he comes to Otis. “But 
Otis was a flame of fire! with a prompti- 
tude of classical allusions, a depth of re- 
search, a rapid summary of historical 
events and dates, a profusion of legal au- 
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thorities, a prophetic glance of his eye into 
futurity, and a torrent of impetuous elo- 
quence, he hurried away everything before 
him. American independence was then 
and there born; the seeds of patriots and 
heroes were then and there sown, to defend 
the vigorous youth, the non sine Diis ani- 
mosus infaus. Every man of a crowded 
audience appeared to me to go away, as I 
did, ready to take arms against writs of 
assistance. Then and there was the first 
scene of the first act of opposition to the 
arbitrary claims of Great Britain. Then 
and there the child Independence was 
born. In fifteen years, namely in 1776, he 
grew up to manhood, and declared himself 
free.” 


It is hardly a fortnight later that he 
writes the second letter. “Since our 
national legislature,’ he says, “have 
established a national painter,—a wise 
measure, for which I thank them,— 
my imagination runs upon the art and 
has already painted I know not how 
many historical pictures. I have sent 
you one; give me leave to send an- 
other.” He then tells the story of the 
Boston massacre and the excitement 
which followed, coming quickly to the 
scene in the council chamber between 
Samuel Adams and the Governor. 


“Now for the picture. The theatre and 
the scenery are the same with those at the 
discussion of writs of assistance. The 
same glorious portraits of King Charles 
II. and King James II., to which might be 
added, and should be added, little miser- 
able likenesses of Governor Winthrop, 
Governor Bradstreet, Governor Endicott, 
and Governor Belcher, hung up in obscure 
corners of the room. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Hutchinson, commander-in-chief in 
absence of the Governor, must be placed 
at the head of the council table. Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Dalrymple, commander-in- 
chief of his Majesty’s military forces, tak- 
ing rank of all his Majesty’s counsellors, 
must be seated by the side of the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor and commander-in-chief of 
the province. Ejight-and-twenty counsel- 
lors must be painted, all seated at the coun- 
cil board. Let me see—what costume? 
What was the fashion of that day, in the 
month of March? Large white wigs, Eng- 
lish scarlet cloth cloaks, some of them with 
gold-laced hats, not on their heads, indeed, 
in so august a presence, but on the table 
before them, or under the table beneath 
them. Before these illustrious personages 
appeared Samuel Adams, a member of the 
House of Representatives and their clerk, 
now at the head of the committee of the 
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great assembly at the Old South Church. 
Thucydides, Livy, or Sallust would make 
a speech for him, or, perhaps, the Italian 
Botta, if he had known anything of this 
transaction,—one of the most important of 
the revolution,—but I am wholly incapa- 
ble of it... . You, Mr. Tridor, knew Mr. 
Adams from your childhood to his death. 
In his common appearance he was a plain, 
simple, decent citizen, of middling stature, 
dress, and manners. He had an exquisite 
ear for music, and a charming voice when 
he pleased to exert it. Yet his ordinary 
speeches in town meetings, in the House 
of Representatives, and in Congress exhib- 
ited nothing extraordinary; but upon great 
occasions, when his deeper feelings were 
excited, he erected himself, or rather na- 
ture seemed to erect him, without the 
smallest symptom of affectation, into an 
upright dignity of figure and gesture, and 
gave a harmony to his voice which made 
a strong impression on spectators and au- 
ditors. 

“The heads of Hutchinson and Dalrym- 
ple were laid together in whispers for a 
long time; when ‘the whisperings ceased. 
long and solemn pause ensued, extremely 

painful to an impatient, expecting audi- 
ence. Hutchinson, in time, broke silence; 
he had consulted with Colonel Dalrymple, 
and the Colonel had authorized him to say 
that he might order one regiment down 
to the castle, if that would satisfy the peo- 
ple. With a self-recollection, a self-pos- 
session, a self-command, a presence of 
mind that was admired by every man pres- 
ent, Samuel Adams arose with an air of 
dignity and majesty, of which he was 
sometimes capable, stretched forth his arm, 
though even then quivering with palsy, 
and with a harmonious voice and decisive 
tone said, ‘If the Lieutenant-Governor or 
Colonel Dalrymple, or both together, have 
authority to remove one regiment, they 
have authority to remove two, and nothing 
short of the total evacuation of the town 
by all the regular troops will satisfy the 
public mind or preserve the peace of the 
province’.... The painter should seize 
upon the critical moment when Samuel 
Adams stretched out his arm and made 
his last speech. It will be as difficult to 
do justice as to paint an Apollo; and the 
transaction deserves to be painted as much 
as the surrender of Burgoyne. Whether 
any artist will ever attempt it, I know not.” 


* 


Robert C. 


Winthrop in his 
“Life and Letters of John Winthrop,’ 


devotes a chapter (vol. ii., chap. 
Xxii.,) to the impeachment of Win- 
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throp in connection with the Hing- 
ham militia troubles in 1645, and 
his defence of himself in his celebrated 
“little speech” on liberty. Mr. Win- 
throp, after paying tribute to this 
noble speech, as “one of the memora- 
ble utterances of a master spirit,” and 
giving a full account of the circum- 
stances under which it was delivered, 
says: 

“American history furnishes many noble 
subjects for the skill of the painter; but it 
may be doubted whether a nobler one 
could anywhere be found than the scene 
which is presented by the calm but care- 
worn father of the Massachusetts Colony, 
pausing at the vacant chair which he was 
now called to resume, and pronouncing, be- 
fore the little legislative assembly of the 
Colony, that admirable definition of the 
true nature of civil liberty. The materials 
for such a picture are abundant. The por- 
traits of Dudley and Endicott and Brad- 
street and Cotton and Wilson, as well as of 
Winthrop himself, are all extant; and it 
may be that others of those present on the 
occasion, either as actors or as witnesses, 
might still be procured. The genius of 
some one of our native artists would worth- 
ily illustrate itself by perpetuating the 
memory of so impressive a passage in the 
early history of New England.” 


Rev. Joseph H. Twichell devotes 
the first chapter of his brief biography 
of Winthrop to this memorable event, 
painting in fuller detail the scene 
which Mr. Winthrop had thus out- 
lined. “The date is July 3, 1645; the 
place the meeting-house of the town 
of Boston, where a long session of the 
Great and General Court is drawing 
to aclose. Thirteen magistrates and 
thirty-five deputies from the twenty- 
three towns of the colony, whose total 
population numbers about fifteen 
thousand, have been in attendance, ac- 
cording to the roll.” He quotes 
Winthrop’s own simple words as to 
what followed his acquittal by the 
Court: “The magistrates and depu- 
ties took their places in the meeting- 
house, and the people being come to- 
gether, and the deputy governor plac- 
ing himself within the bar as at the 
time of the hearing, etc., the governor 
[Dudley] read the sentence of the 
court without speaking any more, for 


the deputies had (by importunity) ob- 
tained a promise of silence from the 
magistrates. Then was the deputy 
governor desired by the court to go 
up and take his place again upon the 
bench, which he did accordingly, and 
the court being about to arise, he de- 
sired leave for a little speech.” Mr. 
Twichell paints for us the portrait of 
Winthrop, “as amid a profound sen- 
sation he stands forth in the presence 
of the hushed assembly, his broad- 
brimmed hat again in place, all eyes 
fastened on him.” He sketches, too, 
the company of magistrates. “The 
vanquished deputies are in their 
places; the whole remaining place 
crowded with spectators, freemen of 
the little commonwealth, drawn 
thither by news of the event on hand, 
all eager to hear what the deputy-gov- 
ernor will say.” 

“The circumstances in which this 
address was delivered,” says the his- 
torian Grahame, “recall the most in- 
teresting scenes of Greek and Roman 
history; while, in the wisdom, piety, 
and dignity that it breathes, the ad- 
dress resembles the magnanimous vin- 
dication of a judge of Israel.” 


* 
* * 


A picture which some painter ought 
to paint—it would need a Rembrandt 
to treat the faces in the candle light— 
is that of Whitefield standing on the 
staircase, a candle in his hand, speak- 
ing to the people, on the last night of 
his life. It was September 29, 1770. 
Whitefield had that day preached 
great sermon, his last sermon, two 
hours in length, at Exeter. He was 
a sick man, “more fit to go to bed than 
to preach”; but after the sermon he 
went on with a friend to Newburyport, 
where he was to preach on the next 
day, which was Sunday. We quote 
from one of his biographers: 


“On arriving at Newburyport, White- 
field was so exhausted that he was unable 
to leave the boat without assistance, but in 
the course of the evening he recovered his 
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spirits. Newburyport was an ordinary 
New England village; in fact, it remains 
such at the present day,—its streets narrow 
and not overcrowded with either traffic or 
passengers. It is a remarkable coincidence 
that exactly thirty years before his death 
(September 30, 1740), Whitefield for the 
first time visited the place which contains 
his sepulchre. In his journal he wrote: 
‘Here again the power of the Lord accom- 
panied the word. The meeting-house was 
very large. Many members were present, 
and the people were greatly affected. 
Blessed be God!’ Little did the great 
preacher think that on the same day, thirty 
years afterwards, his work would terminate 
in the same meeting-house’s manse. The 
venerable building still stands, in a narrew 
lane, and, though now used as two com- 
fortable residences, the spacious entrance- 
hall yet exists, and likewise the fine oak 
staircase which led to the room in which 
Whitefield died. 

“While Whitefield partook of an early 
supper, the people assembled at the front 
of the parsonage, and even crowded into its 
hall, impatient to hear a few words from 
the man they so greatly loved. ‘I am tired,’ 
said Whitefield, ‘and must go to bed!’ He 
took a candle, and was hastening to his 
chamber. The sight of the people moved 
him; and, pausing on the staircase, he 
began to speak to them. He had preached 
his last sermon; this was to be his last ex- 
hortation. There he stood, the crowd in 
the hall gazing up at him with tearful eyes, 
as Elisha at the ascending prophet. His 
voice flowed on until the candle which he 
held in his hand burned away and went 
out in its socket! The next morning he 
was not, for God had taken him.” 


Edward Everett Hale gave the 
Fourth of July oration before the city 
government of Boston, at Faneuil 
Hall, last year. His oration was a 
graphic picture of the great Boston 
men of the period of the Revolution; 
and near the close of the oration he 
uttered the wish that we had a memo- 
rial of the illustrious group in some 
striking historical painting. He said 

and his word itself is a picture, a 
magnificent hint for some painter with 
imagination :— 


“Let us ask Mr. Tarbell and Mr. Benson 
to paint for us such a memorial as Rem- 
brandt would have given to Holland 
—if ever Holland had such a group of men. 
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It shall be a painting of several of them to- 
gether. They shall sit around the hospita- 
ble board of Hancock. He shall make his 
peace with Sam Adams, so that he may give 
a fit welcome to Franklin on some visit. 
The portrait of Warren shall look down 
upon the gathering. John Adams shall be 
leading in the talk, Robert Paine listening 
serene, while the younger Paine wants to 
be humming ‘Hail Columbia’ to Knox, his 
friend. And we will hang the picture in the 
Old South, or in the town house on King 
street, or in Faneuil Hall.” 


The hint and material for what 
might be made a noteworthy picture 
by a painter intellectual enough to 
seize the situation worthily are 
given by Dr. George E. Ellis, in an ac- 
count of Emerson’s tribute to Carlyle 
at the meeting of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society in February, 1881, 
on the day of Carlyle’s burial. Car- 
lyle was an honorary member of the 
Historical Society. The intelligence 
of his death had come just preceding 
the February meeting of the Society. 
Doctor Ellis’s account of the meeting 
was published in Scribner's Monthly 
for May, 1881, as a note to the paper, 
then first printed, which Emerson 
read. He said: 


“Mr. Winthrop promptly wrote to Mr. 
Emerson to insure his attendance on the 


occasion. He was the only man in the 
whole country who, by the warmest rela- 
tions of personal intercourse, friendship, 
and correspondence, and by the apprecia- 
tive sympathies of kindred genius, could 
meet and fill the demands of that occasion. 
It was on the day, perhaps at the very hour, 
when the rural grave in Scotland was to re- 
ceive the mortal relics of the stern and 
rugged philosopher. Mr. Emerson kindly 
responded to the call, and appeared with his 
helpful daughter. But few of the members 
most constant in their attendance were 
aware what was to occur, and the re- 
grets of many who might have been present 
are keen. Mr. Winthrop had, with his 
wonted felicity, introduced the theme and 
recognized the presence of Mr. Emerson. 
The scene which followed was a memorable 
one, never to be forgotten by those who 
felt what a privilege they enjoyed in taking 
the full impression of it, with all its vivid- 
ness and suggestiveness, into heart and 
thought. In recalling it some may pos- 
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sibly have wished that the camera had been 
there to fix, for more elaborate art, the sin- 
gularly suggestive and impressive elements 
of the scene. But anything like form, dis- 
posal, or preparatory effect would have 
marred the charm ofits exquisite simplicity. 
The newspapers have, as fully as facts war- 
rant, atid much more so than a tender del- 
icacy can approve, commented freely upon 
the character and degree of the disablement 
which the passage of years has visited upon 
Mr. Emerson. It is enough to say that 
such visitation as is upon him was man- 
ifested simply in enhancing the impression 
of his gentle, placid mien and tones, and, 
on this occasion, gave an added charm to 
his features and utterance. Some of the 
most impressive and memorable elements 
of the scene, which will be most fondly 
cherished by the witnesses, do not allow of 
description or relation. A small table, with 
two chairs for Mr. Emerson and his daugh- 
ter, were brought into the Dowse library- 
room, where the meeting was held. The 
manuscript, long since written but never 
put in print, was a loose one, and only parts 
of it were to be read by Mr. Emerson. Of 
the incommunicable features of the scene, 
very touching to its witnesses was his gentle 
reference and compliance as he looked to 
his daughter for direction as to the pas- 
sages to be read, and to the connection of 
them. Some slight labial impediments 
caused an occasional halting in the delivery 
of elongated words, never favorites with 
Mr. Emerson. These served, in part, for 
those delays on words which are so familiar 
to his hearers as marking his pauses and 
emphasis. For the rest, he was helped in 
imitative utterances of them by the silent 
lips of his daughter. The apt and racy sig- 
nificance of the most pointed passages came 
forth in full force, and with the old incisive- 
and humor. So hushed was the 
silence and so intent was the listening that 
those who were quick of hearing lost noth- 
ing of word or intonation. But even these, 
the more removed in their seats, one by one 
drew nearer in a closing circle around the 
reader. Their faces and inward workings 
of thought showed the profoundness of 
their interest as they waited for the inter- 
pretation of the great philosopher of Eng- 
land by the greatest philosopher of Amer- 
1ca. 


ness 


* 


Such are some of the scenes which 
have been suggested to our painters 
by some of our ‘notable men, or which 
suggest themselves as we read their 


vivid descriptions. Many of our read- 
ers will remember other similar de- 
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scriptions and suggestions. We shall 
be grateful to any who will call our 
attention to any such. Many historic 
American scenes have already had 
memorable treatment at the hands of 
our painters. We think of the note- 
worthy group of pictures by Trumbull 
and others in the rotunda of the Cap- 
itol—the Discovery of America, the 
Burial of De Soto, the Baptism of Po- 
cahontas, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the rest; and we think 
of many more. But it is well for our 
artists to turn their creative imagina- 
tion at this promising and command- 
ing time to the great wealth of sub- 
jects not yet touched; and in this con- 
nection the remarkable passages we 
have here cited are of high impor- 
tance. 
* 
ok * 


The minister at our elbow who calls 
our attention to the passage about 
Whitefield tells us too of an autumn 
Sunday afternoon just before the 
great Boston fire, when he heard Phil- 
lips Brooks preach in the old Trinity 
Church in Summer street. It was 
late, and a great black cloud settled 
over the city, filling the old church 
suddenly with darkness. There were 
no lights save the single one above the 
pulpit, and in its illumination the 
great preacher stood, pouring out his 
burning words, while, below, by the 
dim aisles, the silent listening throng 
was half revealed and half concealed. 
If the Boston Rembrandt is born to- 
morrow, we should all like to have 
him add this picture to the Whitefield. 
We should like to have added, tuo, 
the picture of that Sunday service in 
the days just before the Revolution, 
which Rufus Choate painted so graph- 
ically in his eloquent essay on New 
England history which we reprinted 
last November, showing the deep feel- 
ing in the earnest, anxious congrega- 
tion. We can believe that he had the 
old West Church in mind, and that the 
preacher was Jonathan Mayhew. 
How many more pictures—of Puritan 
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times, of Philip’s war—Choate’s great 
essay summons! 


And Wickfield, sitting here beside 
us, says: “Tell them to paint, too, the 
scene in the great tent at Concord on 
the 19th of April, 1875, when we gath- 
ered to celebrate the centennial of the 


Concord fight.” Yes, let that be 
painted, too. Well we remember 
the impressive scene. Within the 


great tent and around it was a multi- 
tude which no’ man could number; 


and on the platform, taking part in the 
memorable exercises, the first of the 
celebrations, 


great centennial were 
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Judge Hoar and Emerson and Lowell 
and Curtis and General Grant, then 
President. We remember chiefly 
Curtis’s oration. We remember how 
the audience was thrilled by his pic- 
ture of the Middlesex farms and vil- 
lages silent in that April night, and of 
the efforts of the British officers. to 
keep from them the news of the im- 
pending incursion. “Stop the news!” 
cried the impassioned orator. “Stop 
the sunrise!’”” We commend that mo- 
ment to the painter. Wickfield says 
that it was on that day at Con- 
cord that his patriotism was born— 
that he felt then for the first time what 
freedom cost and what America 
means. 








AN OLD V 

Here in the chest filled with grandmother’s 
things, 

Laces, and patchwork, and letters, and 
rings, 


Old time daguerrotypes,—faded, § trow— 
Links in the chain ’twixt the Then and the 


Now, 

Moldy and mildewed and yellowed with 
age, 

Madge has discovered a_ scrawled-over 
page,. 


Vowing a love in the shadow or shine, 
Coined into verse on an old valentine. 


Two generations have lived and grown 
gray, 
Even the third is now well on its way, 


Mother and daughter, and daughter,— 


in fine, 


ALENTINE. 
Madge, as you see, is the third in the 
line. 
Still the same passion endures as of 
yore, 
“Love laughs at locksmiths” as loud as 
before, 
Tenderest words grow as mellow as 
wine, 


Coined into verse on an old valentine. 


aded by time and grown yellow with age, 
Neat little, sweet little, secrawled-over page! 
Many and many the change since the day 
Grandmother kissed it and laid it away, — 
Changes of fashion and changes of art, 
Never a change in the ways of the heart. 
Well might that vow, Madge, be taken as 
mine— 

Coined into verse on an old valentine. 
—Roy Farrell Greene. 
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